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Women Who Dignify Household Labor 


A Few of America’s Famous Cooks and Teachers of Cookery 


OUSEHOLD labor is 
returning to the place 
it ought to occupy: 
a study worthy the 
most intelligent 
mind. Its dignity is 
upheld by such wom- 
en as Mary J. Lin- 
coln, Marion Har- 
land, Fannie Merritt 

Farmer, Sarah Tyson Rorer, Emma P. 

Ewing, Maria Parloa, Gesine Lemcke, Elia 

Morris Kretschmar and Linda Hull Larned, 

besides hundreds of clever young women 

who are spreading the gospel of clean, 
healthful, economical living through the 

length and breadth of our continent. A 

glance at the individuality of these women 

must prove interesting to the millions whom 
they have aided. 

Mrs Emma P. Ewing is nearing the twen- 
ty-fifth milestone of her career as a teacher 
of cookery, a profession into which she 
drifted. When she entered a home of her 
own she was an inexperienced young house- 
wife. She knew nothing of cookery, but 
she saw the necessity of learning. There 
were no cooking schools and fewer cook 
books than there are to-day, but broad 
intelligence soon made Mrs Ewing a not- 
able housewife, one who was constantly 
called upon for aid by neighbors ignorant 
in comparison with her wide knowledge. 
As she solved one problem after another 
she put it into manuscript form. Some- 
body discovered the value of this clear com- 


pendium of knowledge, and in 1880 
appeared her first book, Cookery and Castle 
Building. It was followed by a simple 
manual about bread-making, which is still 
classed as a valuable aid on one of the most 
difficult problems approached by a young 
cook. 


MRS ELLA MORRIS KRETSCHMAR 


Since 1880 Mrs Ewing has taught the 
science of the household and the kitchen in 
universities, at Chautauqua, and before 
feminine audiences in all parts of America. 
The learning that had become hers is col- 
lected in one volume, The Art of Cookery. 
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This portrays Mrs Ewing as she is on the 
lecture platform, laying before her audi- 
ence the simplest underlying principles of 
cookery, teaching economy, healthful living 
and the comfort and cleanliness of a home. 
A few years ago she was called to Marietta, 
Ohio, to found a model home school in 
connection with Marietta college. The 
new venture prospered, and the result was 
a similar institute in Syracuse, New York, 
over which Mrs Ewing has been called to 
preside. The model home will be built by 
the Household Economic association of 
Syracuse, and will cost $25,000. It will be 
a thoroughly modern dwelling and will 
offer instruction in every phase of house- 
keeping and home-making. 

Ella Morris Kretschmar of Chicago is 
one of the women who, through the medium 
of popular magazines, as well as among 
a wide social circle, has done a splendid 
work in the dignifying of household labor. 
Her own story of how she came to take up 
such work is more interesting than an out- 
sider can make it: 

“My career as a writer upon cookery? 
The very reference brings up a vista of rec- 
ollections, which makes me both groan and 
smile. I was reared, as are so many Ameri- 
can girls, for the ornamental role in life, 
without one thought or bit of guidance as 
to its possible practical duties. ‘Higher 
education’ filled my whole horizon, except- 
ing a rosy filling in of pleasures. Gradua- 
tion day and a diploma meant to me equip- 
ment for the future, while common sense 
looked on and neither awakened nor warned 
me. Nor did the awakening come for years 
afterward, until I had married and fretted 
under the hardships of hotel life; and later 
under the martyrdom of that common phase 
of American housekeeping where the mis- 
tress, ignorant of her duties, is at the mercy 
of untrained ‘help.’ 

“At last a beautiful day dawned when I 
realized that I might familiarize myself 
with a field of knowledge which seemed 
clearly within the reach of any woman who 
tried, with even a half willing spirit. The 
inspiration of that day has never left me, 
indeed, I believe my enthusiasm grows, 
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MRS EMMA P. EWING 


after eighteen years’ experience. My earli- 
est efforts were given to attending classes, 
‘taking lessons,’ endless practicing by rigid 
rules, the study of all the cook books I 
could lay hold upon, with the experimenting 
therein involved, etc, etc. From the day of 
beginning I knew I had an instinct for 
cooking, even as I had always had a palate 
painfully discriminating. Of course I 
approve of technical training in all branches 
of domestic science, but I do not believe 
training alone can make a true cook, any 
more than it can make a poet or musician. 
The feeling must be there ; in short, the art 
must be practiced con amore. I believe my 
dinners gained a bit of a reputation, and 
an acquaintance with Stanley Waterloo 
brought me invitation from the editor of 
a monthly magazine for women to take 
charge of its household department.” Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING readers are -enjoying fre- 
quent articles from Mrs Kretschmar. 
Marion Harland is a nom de plume which 
has a twofold place in many a household: 
in the kitchen, where her well-thumbed 
cook books tell their story of daily use, and 
in the library, where her delightful novels 
and essays hold a shelf of their own. 
Behind the pen name stands out the per- 
sonality of Mary Virginia Terhune, the 
wife of a well-known clergyman. Mrs Ter- 
hune’s first book that dealt with household 
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problems was Eve’s Daughters, a Book of 
Common Sense for Maid, Wife and 
Mother. It was followed by Cookery for 
Beginners, Common Sense in the House- 
hold, and The National Cook Book. The 
ippreciation that met these volumes may 
e estimated from the fact that more than 
300,000 of Marion Harland’s cook books 
1ave been sold, and the demand grows no 
-maller. The strong point of Mrs Ter- 
hune’s teachings is the simplicity and clear- 
iess of her style. She leaves nothing to 
he imagination of an ignorant young cook, 
“nd to-day many a wife and mother remem- 
ers with gratitude the cheering, practical 
ielp of Cookery for Beginners, the most 
.xcellent primer of housewifely knowledge. 

Anna Fraser, 
the attractive 
young teacher at 
the Oread insti- 
tute, is a grad- 
uate of the Tor- 
onto school of 
cookery. She 
also holds a pub- 
lic school teach- 

MISS FRASER er’s diploma in 
cookery from 
Ontario. Her first experience as a teacher 
was gained in London, Ontario, whence she 
was called to Toronto to have charge of the 
New Era cooking school, and to teach in 
the Ontario ladies’ college at Whitby. So 
excellent was her work in Canada that she 
was offered the charge of the cookery 
department on the opening of the Oread at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Miss Fraser is thorough, energetic and 
original in her work. Her parents were 
Scotch and her Canadian home was mod- 
cled on the housekeeping lines of a British 
home, so added to her knowledge of latter 
day cookery is a thorough acquaintance 
with the excellently prepared food of the 
old country. 

In Madame Gesine Lemcke we have an 
Americanized German cook, whose original 
work has brought her in ten years into 
the front rank with the older cooks of our 
country. She was born in Bremen and as 
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_ a child began to show a talent for cookery. 
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She married at the age of twenty and came 
to America to live. She devoted herself 
wholly to the care of her own home and 
family. After the loss of her two grown- 
up sons, she began to look about her for 
some work to carry her thoughts from 
her terrible bereavement. She traveled 
through France, Switzerland, England, 
Italy and Germany, making a close study 
of the cookery, the kitchens and the markets 
of all the great continental cities. After 
fifteen years of travel and observation Mrs 
Lemcke wrote her first book, Desserts and 
Salads. It was an instant success and 
other volumes followed,—European and 
American Cuisine, Chafing-Dish Recipes, 
Preserving and Pickling, and How to Live 
on Twenty-five Cents a Day. The last vol- 
ume has reached the astonishing sale of 
100,000 copies. It deserves its success. It 
may be called the poor housewife’s cook 


MARION HARLAND 


book, and it has worked wonders in homes 
where the strictest economy is a necessity. 
In its pages Mrs Lemcke shows her most 
valuable traits as a teacher, the achieving 
of the best possible results from the small- 
est income. Mrs Lemcke’s two schools of 
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the Greater New York show her power as 
a teacher. In each the motto is, “We 
teach only practical cookery; that is what 
the people want to learn.” 

Mrs Linda Hull Larned belongs to the 
new school of women interested in house- 
hold economics. She commenced her work 
in Syracuse, New York, where she has 
long held a prominent place in society. 


MRS LARNED 


There she gave much of her time to phil- 
anthropic and church work, and gradually 
she realized that the greatest need of her 


city was a cooking school. She set herself 
to organize a school, and in a few months 
Syracuse had one of the most successful 
cooking schools in the state. Mrs Larned’s 
interest in such work broadened, and to-day 
she occupies the responsible position of 
president of the National Household Eco- 
nomic association, for which she has done 
splendid work, both as an organizer and 
from the interest awakened everywhere by 
her lectures. She was appointed by Com- 
missioner General F. W. Peck a delegate 
and speaker at the congress of women’s 
works and institutions at the Paris exposi- 
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tion. Besides possessing a wide knowledg« 
on all subjects connected with a perfec’ 
home, such as_ sanitation, architecture 
hygienic food, home nursing, domestic ser 
vice and the management of an income 
Mrs Larned is a practical cook. When he: 
first book, The Little Epicure, appearec 
several years ago, a big edition wa 
promptly sold out, and the author com 
menced a more exhaustive work, The Host 
ess of To-day, which is one of the most 
unique cook books on the market. 


Under Fannie Merritt Farmer the Boston 
cooking school has grown to be perhaps: 
the ablest and the most widely known in 
America. A large class of normal pupils 
graduate from it every year and prove 
everywhere in the positions they so ably fil! 
the excellence of Miss Farmer’s teachings. 
Miss Farmer is herself a graduate of the 
school, that in its infancy was presided over 
by Maria Parloa and Mrs Lincoln. She 
is a woman with a wide knowledge of every 
branch of cookery, and The Boston Cooking 
School Cook Book, from her pen, holds its 
place year after year as the textbook of 
schools in all parts of the country, as well 
as the authority in hundreds of kitchens. 
Her later volume, Chafing-Dish Possibili- 
ties, is considered the best among the 
scores of volumes which have expounded 
the art of cooking over alcohol. She was 
the first writer of a cook book to bring all 
her recipes to level measurements. There 
are no bewildering rules of teaspoons or 
cups rounded or heaping. To Miss 
Farmer also should be given the credit for 
an increasing interest in sickroom cookery. 
She instituted at her school a class for the 
medical students from Harvard university, 
and in nearly every hospital within several 
hundred miles of Boston at some time 
Miss Farmer has given a series of lectures 
to the nurses and doctors on food for the 
sick. 

Sarah Tyson Rorer’s name is invariably 
associated with hygienic living. The very 
foundation of her knowledge was laid in 
childhood. Her father was a Philadelphia 
chemist and his little girl was never hap- 
pier than when peering into the mysteries 
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of laboratory work. The chemistry of 
iood proved a fascinating study, and with 
t went a desire for a knowledge of cook- 
cry. When she was twelve years old she 
von prizes at a state fair for the best loaf 
of bread and cake. Ten years of her girl- 
‘00d were devoted to the care of her father, 
vho became an invalid, and unconsciously 
‘hen she was gaining knowledge about food 
‘nd its relation to health. In 1879 she 
nunded the famous cooking school of 
‘hiladelphia; she was the organizer also 
of the New Century club. Her work 
-t the Centennial exposition was the foun- 
‘ation for all the splendid results which 
lave grown, step by step, to the great 
Jepartment of home economics at the Pan- 
\merican exposition. The Philadelphia 
(‘ook Book, from Mrs Rorer’s pen, is an 
«xtensive compilation of her knowledge, 
while her smaller manuals, Left Overs, 
Canning and Preserving, Hot Weather 
Dishes, New Salads, Home Candy Making, 
Colonial Recipes, and How to Use a Chaf- 
ing-Dish, each finds admirers. 

In 1877 Miss Maria Parloa gave her first 
lesson in cookery. It was held in Boston, 
and from that occasion dated the interest 


MRS SARAH TYSON RORER 
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MRS MARY J. LINCOLN 


in cooking and cooking schools which 
makes that city to-day the headquarters of 
the learning of domestic science. Miss 
Parloa’s whole interests were devoted to 
the raising of the standard of housekeeping, 
and in 1887 she gave up the flourishing 
school she had founded in New York to 
travel in Europe and study the domestic 
life of the older world. Since that time 
she has given all her energies to lecturing 
and writing. For eleven years she was a 
constant contributor to Goop HouseKEEP- 
ING. The books by which she is so widely 
known establish Miss Parloa’s far-reach- 
ing fame. She has marketed in almost 
every city in America, as well as in Euro- 
pean capitals, and her interesting volume, 
The Cook Book and Marketing.Guide, has 
proved its worth by an annual sale since its 
publication of 10,000 copies. Her latest 
volume, Home Economics, is a household 
encyclopedia, dealing with furnishings, 
architecture, sanitary questions, cleaning, 
marketing—indeed, every department of a 
home. At present she is writing a new 
cookery book, which shall embody the best 
things in American and French cookery, 
as well as the practical and economical 
management of a kitchen. 

Mrs Mary J. Lincoln’s Boston Cook 
Book has done duty in so many households 
that her name has become known in all 
parts of America. Her knowledge was 
gained in the school of experience. She 
grew up in a tiny New England village 
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MADAME GESINE LEMCKE 


where her father was pastor of the church. 
Her mother was a born manager, frugal, 
independent and hard-working, and her 
children were taught the simplest tasks of 
housewifery long before they reached their 
teens. Years afterward reverses came in 
Mrs Lincoln’s married life and she took up 
the teaching of cookery professionally, as 
the first principal of the Boston cooking 
school. As author, lecturer and editor Mrs 
Lincoln is one of the best known of Ameri- 
can women. Her home is in Boston. 

Miss Kate E. Whitaker, by far the most 
notable teacher of cooking in the west, and 
the first graduated teacher of cooking in 
California, is an Englishwoman, a native 
of Yorkshire, who was graduated more 
than fifteen years ago at the head of a large 
class at the National Training School of 
Domestic Science. After she had taught 
with much success—for Miss Whitaker is 
a natural teacher—failing health compelled 
her to seek a less rigorous climate, and Cali- 
fornia was the place selected. She had 
charge of the cooking school in connection 
with the Educational and Industrial Union 
in San Francisco, two or three years, and 
when cookery was introduced as an experi- 
ment in the San Francisco schools, she was 
asked to undertake the management. For 
six years she occupied this position, spend- 
ing her vacations at Chautauquan assem- 


MISS WHITAKER 


blies. For the past nine years, with 
the exception of two years when she was in 
Europe, she has conducted large Chautau- 
quan classes at Pacific Grove, Shasta, Long 
Beach—all noted Californian resorts. 

Miss Whitaker is a fluent speaker and 
frequently addresses clubs, but she prefers 
to talk on other topics than cookery. Her 
opportunities at present are very wide, as 
she has fifteen hundred pupils, to -whom 
she gives a year’s instruction in real, sound, 
practical cookery. 

Miss Stella A. Downing, principal of the 
New England cooking school at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is one of the youngest of the 
prominent cooking teachers of the country. 
She graduated at the Boston cooking school 
in 1896, and since that time has done excel- 
lent work in Erie and Wilkesbarre, Pennsy]- 
vania, and Syracuse, New York. In Janu- 
ary, 1901, she was engaged to conduct the 
new school to be opened by the Good House- 
keeping Institute in Springfield, and its suc- 
cess was instant. Its classes grew with 
such rapidity that every day of the week 
was filled, and the enthusiasm of the pupils 
grew with every lesson. Over one hundred 
students have been enrolled since the open- 
ing of the school. Mistress and maid have 
worked side by side, and the progress of 
each has been remarkable. 
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Love Is Not Blind 
By A. P. Rex 


Love is not blind, but sees through all disguise, 
And that is why we hear from day to day 

Of odd engagements causing much surprise, 
And weddings passing strange in every way. 


“What can she see in him!” the critics say ; 
Love is not blind, but sees through all disguise ; 


’Tis those who cannot use his Roentgen ray 
At whom Love laughs and leaves them to surmise. 


I find in you what all true lovers prize; 
You find in me all I was meant to be; 

Love is not blind, but sees through all disguise, 
And finds the charm—compatibility. 


And so when comes the day that we are wed, 

We'll smile at those who think themselves more wise, 
And live to prove the truth of what we’ve said— 

Love ts not blind, but sees through all disguise. 
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The Parade of Cheapness 


By James BucKHAM 


— is one thorn in the spirit of every 
housekeeper of good taste that is sel- 
dom mentioned, yet is an ever-present cause 
of perplexity and annoyance. I refer to the 
plague of ornateness that affects nearly all 
household articles of moderate cost. From 
a piano down to a matchbox it is almost im- 
possible to buy anything at a comparatively 
low figure which is not made esthetically 
repulsive by florid ornamentation. Indeed, 
it has come to be a recognized badge and 
advertisement of cheapness when any arti- 
cle is conspicuously ornate. Go into a va- 
riety store, for instance, and pick out the 
gaudiest articles you can find and you may 
be sure they are also the lowest priced. It 
is excessively annoying when the house- 
keeper of good taste finds exactly what she 
wants, so far as utility is concerned, at a 
price she can afford to pay, and is compelled 
to refuse it because she would be ashamed 
to have such a vulgarly ornamented thing 
in the house. She will pay three times as 
much for an article of the same kind sim- 
ply for the sake of getting it plain. The 
cheaper article would answer her purpose 
just as well, as regards utility, but the curse 
of its superfluous ornamentation forbids the 
economy of buying it. 

For example, a young housewife has 
twenty dollars to put into a small kitchen 
range. She goes to the stove dealer’s, looks 
over his wares and finally selects a small, 
plain, simple range, that looks modest, ser- 
viceable and in good taste. She inquires 
the price and is amazed when the dealer an- 
swers, “Forty-five dollars.” 

“But why should it cost so much?” she 
demands. “That stately affair over yon- 
der, with its nickeled trimmings and scrolls, 
costs, you say, only twenty-five dollars.” 

“Because the small stove is a better grade 
of stove,” replies the dealer. “The best ar- 
ticles in our line are made up the plainest.” 

“But you said the twenty-five dollar one 
was a good stove that would give satisfac- 
tion and wear well. I don’t want the best 
stove—I can’t afford it. What I want is 


a good stove, at a moderate price, withou: 
a lot of gewgaws on it. Haven't you gc: 
anything cheap and plain, too?” 

“No, ma’am. Everything cheap is ornz 
mented.” 

And so the interview closes and the dis 
appointed young housekeeper goes away 
look elsewhere—and to learn that the parac 
of cheapness is everywhere the same. 

Why will not manufacturers ,recogni:: 
the needs of a large and ever-increasin » 
class of customers who demand a chea) 
article put on the market before it is orni- 
mented? How gratefully such articl:; 
would be snapped up!—stoves without 
scrolled doors and filigreed warming 
shelves; clocks without explosive floral e/- 
fects ; common receptacles without daubs of 
decoration; tumblers without ground-glass 
designs ; matchsafes, trays, platters, without 
gratuitous landscapes; chairs without ma- 
chine carving ; vases without external roses ; 
plated ware without profuse and coarse en- 
gtaving or stamping. How easy it would 
be—and how much less expense and trouble, 
too—to omit these gratuities; and how 
thankful people of good taste and slender 
purses would be for the boon! 

The time has been, no doubt, when those 
who were obliged to buy cheap things near- 
ly always demanded ornate things, even at 
the proportional expense of utility and dura- 
bility. Producers have become accustomed 
to pandering to this, formerly, almost uni- 
versal depravity of taste among the impe- 
cunious. But the era of poverty as syn- 
onymous with bad taste has passed; and 
now fully as many, and.I venture to assert 
even more people of limited means are cor- 
rect in taste and desire articles that are ap- 
propriately simple and plain, than those who 
clamor for ornamentation. Manufacturers 
ought to get their eyes opened to the fact 
that education and growing facilities for ac- 
quaintance with true refinement have prac- 
tically revolutionized the esthetic feelings 
and demands of the great mass of the peo- 
ple. There is no longer any prevalence of 
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that fatuous craze for the crudely ornate. 
If they are not able to buy the genuine 
beauty of simplicity, in its highest forms 
of artistic chasteness, the common people 
are more and more coming to prefer and de- 
mand modest and appropriate plainness in 
the articles they purchase. It is almost an 
insult -to compel them to take the gaudy 
things they detest, when they lack the means 
to buy the more expensive and plainer arti- 
cles. Think of a college woman, who has 
married a poor, but refined husband, being 
obliged to cook his meals on a stove that 
mocks her with its ornate brilliancy every 
time she approaches it! Why should not 
her needs and the needs of many thousands 
like her be considered by the producers of 
kitchen. ranges? 

All this obstinate parade of cheapness on 
the part of producers of household articles 
seems to me out of date, a commercial 
anachronism. If manufacturers were awake 
to the progressive needs of their patrons 
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they would see that the time for the indis- 
criminate ornamentation of cheap things has 
passed. So large a proportion of poor peo- 
ple, in this country at least, are now edu- 
cated and refined, that it is, as I have said, 
insulting to continue the foisting upon them 
of crude adornment in the household arti- 
cles which their limited means compel them 
to buy. At the very least, would it be any 
more than fair to show one-half the consid- 
eration to the needs of this class that is 
shown to the needs of the admittedly vul- 
gar? Let the manufacturers abstain from 
adding so-called ornamentation to one- 
fourth of their products, without increasing 
the price of them, and I venture to say they 
will encounter an unexpected and gratify- 
ing demand—a demand that will conclu- 
sively prove that American housewives are 
not only progressing in practical efficiency 
from generation to generation, but advanc- 
ing also in respect to the prevailing stand- 
ards of refinement and good taste. 


drawbacks are partly of a sen- 
timental nature, but not to be brushed 
aside the more readily on that account. The 
most powerful is of course the social preju- 
dice. A girl who has been out to service, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is 
better fitted for the duties of a wife than a 
shopgirl, and incomparably better fitted than 
a factory girl; but—she is Nellie Brown 
instead of Miss Brown, and that marks the 
social division. The explanation appears to 
be not in the nature of the duties of the sep- 
arate positions so much as in the personal 
deference which servants are expected to 
show. It is to be noted that in the rural 
places there are no servants, only “help”; 
and as the “help” eats at the same table with 
the employers, the line fades away. We 
have noticed among the poor white people 
in the south, where we live, that they will 


Personally Conducted Hints on Housekeeping 
By Octave THANET 


III—The Confessions of an Average Housekeeper 


go out to work among themselves ; but they 
will not by any chance come to wash or to 
scrub, or to serve us in any wise within 
doors, because of this very point. Possibly 
part of the more kindly relation which did 
exist between master and man, and mistress 
and maid, was due to their breaking bread 
together. Yet our clinging to privacy in 
our meals is not so much a relic of pomp and 
superior dignity as it is part of the new ideal 
of life. We do not take boarders, or even 
have our kindred live with us, because we 
want our home to ourselves; why, then, 
should we ask strangers, who have no tastes 
in common with us, to sit by our side at 
meals? It is preposterous, however we 
may love our fellow men, if we have any- 
thing of an establishment. 

But there is no question that we can put 
matters on a more human and democratic 
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footing without surrendering our privacy. 
The only way out of the dilemma is to put 
service, personal service, on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. ‘Yo render personal service is 
not in itself humiliating. A shopgirl waits 
on a lady more than does her cook. If the 
domestic did not live in the house, or if, 
living in her employers’ house, she had her 
own private apartments—though that 
seems rather too grand an expression—as 
much hers as if she rented them, this iron 
idea of caste would be broken. Gradu- 
ally, in spite of many counter influences, 
we are beginning to value homes. We 
want our own place, and our domestics are 
not different from us. They want their 
own “things.” In large establishments 
nowadays, the parlor and the bathroom or 
bathrooms for the servants, the separate 
dining room and the chamber, or at least 
the bed apiece, have to be considered by 
the architect. And generally, in large 
establishments there is the least difficulty 
about securing competent helpers. This 


arrangement is not as good as one’s own 
home, to be sure, but it is vastly more lux- 


urious, which counts. 

Indeed, it is not the large establishment 
‘which has the special trouble with its 
household staff; our own experience has 
been that it is easier to get three good maids 
than one, and much easier to get two good 
men than one, and easier to get three or 
four men than two. The explanation is 
simple enough; there is a social life of its 
own in a large establishment ; the larger the 
establishment, the larger the society. So 
that really households keeping many domes- 
tics do not experience the real hardships of 
the situation. It is the home of those of 
us who cannot hire more than one or two or 
three helpers, where there is need of a new 
order of things. We cannot afford a sep- 
arate sitting room or parlor for our one or 
two maids. What are we to do? I can 
only answer by a question. Would it not 
be possible to have our cooks and our wait- 
resses come by the day, as well as our laun- 
dresses or charwomen? It might be more 
expensive, but in the end would it be so 
much more expensive? I only ask the 
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question. There are sanitary objections o/ 
weight, also; but perhaps not so weight, 
as they appear to be. An arrangement ©! 
this kind might eventually tempt ini: 
domestic service (an odious phrase, but | 
have no better at hand) a more cultivat: 

and clever class of workers. Until we ca . 
tempt that class we shall never realize t)) 

comfort of having people with mind 
attend to one’s machinery of living. From 
no one thing, during the past five year., 
have we had more solid, working satisfac 
tion than from our own domestics (tl: 
white ones) having been people of refine- 
ment and of genuine ability. There is n> 
housekeeping joy like the peace of bein» 
able to respect your maids! 

All that I have said applies to white 
domestics. If one wants a servant, how- 
ever, who is both content and joyous to be 
a servant, she should try the negroes. They 
are children, except in rare cases, and they 
have to have personal supervision, but they 
are capable of becoming the most deft of 
waiters, admirable grooms and coachmen; 
and they all have a natural love for the 
mechanical arts. We are really neglecting 
great opportunities when we do not train 
them to be expert servants. 

A system of hiring by the day—or by 
the evening—would amend one of the most 


. potent causes of discontent—the uncertain 


hours. Of course, wise housekeepers 
amend this, anyhow, so that their maids 
know with tolerable definiteness at what 
times they can be at leisure; but the novice 
in housekeeping does not know how to plan 
her work so as to give the most leisure to 
the workers. And she is very likely to get 
on the blacklist at the intelligence offices 
before she discovers why her maids never 
have any time in the afternoons. 

After all, when we have said the last 
word, there still remains the fact that the 
personal equation plays the largest part in 
the problem; and the “nice lady” will 
always find it easier than others to get and 
to keep good servants. Perhaps, because 
practically, whether or no openly, she does 
not think of these helpers of hers as serv- 
ants at all. 
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1 poe was sitting on the stone steps of the 
terrace in the grounds of a San Fran- 
cisco house, a slender, dainty little woman. 
The sunlight was picking out gleams of 
gold in the abundant chestnut hair, which 
was gathered from the pure oval of her 
face into a simple coil at the back of her 
head. A shadow of worry was passing 
away from the large brown eyes, for the 
sun-sweet air inspired a calm of the spirit, 
as well as physical rest. 

“T must seem very queer,” she said to her- 
self, as she hastily arose, and climbed to 
the doorstep, seating herself in the shadow 
of the honeysuckles. Over her head from 
the portico, coral fuchsias dripped by hun- 
dreds. The great rose vines swung per- 
fumed censers, in their magnificent bloom. 
Velvet brown bees, with pollen dripping 
over and dusting their gold, hummed and 
droned as they took their last sips for the 
day from the rioting flowers in the grass 
bordered beds. 

The lady looked down on the great, busy 
city, and off on the bay, pink and purple 
and silver in the waning light; then over 
to the hills of Contra Costa, more purple 
and pink than the water, with Monte Diablo 
in a snow cap glistening beyond them. 
The air grew cooler. Fog was drifting in 
from the sea. Fort Point and Goat Island 
were lost in a heavy, gray dimness. Myr- 
iads of lamps glistened like stars in the city 
below and in the shipping of the harbor. 
The lady sat in a listening quiet, peering 
out into the twilight, until she heard voices 
below, and there were well known foot- 
steps on the stairs. Then she fluttered 
down almost into the arms of a bearded 
man, while a big boy at his side exclaimed: 
“What’s up, mother?” 

A sudden swift tenderness shone in the 
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eyes of the bearded man. “This is like the 
old days, dearest!” he said. She patted 
his cheek, with the thought of the many 
times she had flitted down those steps in 
the first days of their marriage. Snug- 
gling under his arm she answered, with a 
happy smile: ““You know it is a deeper 
love that waits you in the house now, my 
dear!” 

The bearded man held her off at arm's 
length, and with a twinkle in his kind eyes 
answered playfully : “May I ask, madam, to 
what, then, do I owe this sudden devotion 
on the terraces ?” 

“Oh, my dear! It is that Chinaman!” 

“What Chinaman?” he asked, with a 
graver face. 

“Oh, the new China boy. I am so fright- 
ened! I didn’t dare stay in the house.” 

“But what has he done?” he asked, with 
flashing eyes. “Tell me instantly!” 

“Oh, just—why—nothing at all! But I 
am afraid of him just the same.” 

“Let me see the celestial who has inspired 
such terror from his very aspect.” 

“But my dear—you mustn’t laugh at me. 
He is queer, that’s plain enough. In the 
first place he is a large Chinaman, and you 
know they are almost all small. It really 
isn’t quite right for a Chinaman to be large, 
now, is it?” 

“T do not suppose the man can help his 
size. Perhaps there is just more of him 
in industry and helpfulness.” 

“Well, do you think he ought to have 
boxes and boxes of luggage? Long crates 
that might contain guns and knives, and I 
saw a slender, swordlike thing among 
them!” 

Here Will, the big boy of fourteen, who 
had been listening with great attention, 
bounded off around the house to the base- 
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. ment door which led to the cellar and the 
“China boy den,” for at that time California 
‘locked the Chinese servant out of the house 
proper. 

“He has a very fierce, independent air,” 
continued the little lady. “He has a much 
better blouse than our other China boys. 
On his arm is a great ring, which looks 
as if cut from a single agate. It is more 
like an opal, but that couldn’t be, I suppose ; 
at any rate, it is cut from a single stone, is 
quite heavy and large enough to pass over 
his hand easily.” 

“Rather unusual,” said the bearded man, 
“but not very alarming yet, I should say.” 
He had assumed the judicial air with which 
men usually try to quiet the fears of a timid 
woman or child. With his arm round her 
he had been leading her up the steps. 

“T have been sitting here for two hours, 
longing for your coming,” continued the 
little lady. “Mary went, at noon, to her 
mother, who is very ill. I was alone in the 
house. I showed the Chinaman the kitchen 
where the dinner was waiting to be cooked; 
told him we dined at half-past five; set the 
table in the dining room myself, listening 
to every sound from the kitchen in a shivery 
quiver, and then I came out here.” The 
sympathy of her listener was assured by a 
bearish hug, as they entered the hall. 

It was half-past five. With exemplary 
promptness Wang announced dinner. A 
most excellent dinner it was. He would 
have been a captious critic who found cause 
for complaint. Moreover, the big China- 
man served it deftly and carefully, wearing 
an impenetrable mask, which could find no 
explanation, save that of absorbing interest 
in his service. 

The little lady was almost disappointed 
that it certainly did not suggest bloodthirsty 
knives. The boy reported with plaintive 
accent that the Chinaman’s door was locked 
and thick matting covered its only window. 

“A fellow can’t get a bit of a peep into 
his den,” he said. “Don’t see what right 
a pigtail has to lock our doors,” he 
added. 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” said the master of 
the house ; “they are all secretive and guard 
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their own privacy. Let the poor fellow 
have a little place of his own.” 

The lady gave a fluttering sigh. Evi- 
dently Wang had found his way to the 
master’s heart. Those apple dumplings 
which “were the best he had eaten in Cali- 
fornia,” “just like his mother’s,” were the 
most convincing proof of Wang's -intég- 
rity. 

“It doesn’t concern us, you know,” added 
the master. “Let his private life alone, as 
long as he is faithful and well behaved. I 
am glad to give the man who could cook 
such a dinner a chance.” 

Wang certainly improved the opportunity 
to disarm suspicion. The days went peace- 
fully on. Domestic affairs were managed 
with a sort of magic by the big Chinaman, 
but it soon became evident that he objected 
to dictation. The little lady grew more and 
more timid in giving orders, which were 
greeted by a mighty and subtly impertinent 
air. The usual mask dropped for a moment 
and sneering teeth showed under the little 
mustache, for Wang was one of the few 
celestials who had achieved a slight one. 
The commands were never obeyed. “Me 
no sabe,” was the answer to any remon- 
strance. 

When one has tiptoed to one’s kitchen 
door with a beating heart, and failed to 
open it several times for want of courage, 
one is inclined to think that something is 
“out of joint.” The little lady began to 
suspect it was herself, and was inclined to 
cover her retreat. “One will willingly let 
the reins drop loosely if the domestic chariot 
wheels smoothly along from day to day, and 
the comfort of the household is established 
beyond a doubt,” she said to herself. Her 
only orders were to the marketmen. Wang 
arranged the rest. Yet for a long time the 
memory of Wang’s big boxes and the mur- 
derous knife she had seen, made the lady 
feel that there were some uneasy ghosts in 
the house. Nothing seemed to dissipate 
them so completely as the light of affection 
in which Wang seemed to regard her big 
boy. 
“Master Will, heap good fellah!” he 
would say. “He velly good Melican boy.” 
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And Wang proved very interesting to the 
boy, who soon forgot the locked door and 
close curtained window of the Chinaman’s 
“den.” 

It was in Wang’s kitchen that the boy’s 
eager ears devoured what the master called 
“oriental lore.” To Will he confided that 
the beautiful ring bracelet which he wore 
on state occasions was obtained in China 
at a cost representing eighty dollars “Meli- 
can money.” Will understood that it was 
a sort of amulet. It would charm away 
disease and disaster. 

“Me velly allee litee,” said Wang, point- 
ing to it with happy assurance. 

This led on to a knowledge by the boy 
of a great many Chinese omens and charms. 
The boy was elated to describe to his aston- 
ished parents at dinner one day the special 
offices of dragons and the phoenix, and the 
wonders of the Chinese oracles. 

“There’s a queer kind of a fellow, too, 
whom nobody ever sees, who ties together 
with red cords, that you can’t see either, 
the feet of people who are to marry each 
other, no matter if they are miles apart,” 
he informed them. The boy had become 
such an expert in pigeon English that he 
was at no trouble to glean numberless 
stories from the kitchen. But when the 
subjects took on a grewsome aspect and 
dealt with robbery and murder and the 
horrors of torture, and the stories breathed 
fire and sword, mingled with wild fancies, 
the little lady grew positive in her disap- 
proval and earnest in ‘her remonstrances. 
She even referred the matter to a guest at 
the table one day. 

“Oh,” said the master, “how can a China- 
man have any influence? The boy is simply 
learning a chapter in history called ‘manners 
and customs of a people.’ ” 

“But,” said the little lady, “he is learning 
it from a heathen, not from a wise and 
carefully written book!” 

“Our China boy is a rather remarkable 
fellow,” said the host, who was complacent 
with the mental assurance that the dinner 
verified his remark. 

“Well, I am anti-Chinese, you know,” 
responded the guest, “and I needn’t repeat 
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my arguments against the presence of this 
people here.” 

“Oh, I know,” said the host, “you only 
see one side of the question. You forget 
that their taxes help the city; that we 
couldn’t have built our railroads without 
them; that they are such a blessing on the 
fruit ranches. You do know that they 
work more patiently and persistently than 
any other people, and in such a calm, phil- 
osophical way that they seem never to feel 
exhaustion or weariness. They free the 
wife and daughters of the ranchman from 
cooking for them and serving them in the 
weary heat of summer, by attending to their 
own commissary. Sober, steady, reliable, 
they work in gangs obediently under the 
‘heap big boss,’ who saves the landholder 
all care and trouble in engaging them, and 
is responsible for the industry and good 
conduct of his whole clan. Look at the 
faithful coolies who carry fruit and vege- 
tables up the steep hills and into the out- 
skirts of the city! But I beg your pardon 
for bringing the arguments you have read 
and heard a dozen times. They are good, 
though! Why, this China boy, Wang, is 
the best servant we ever had! Perfectly 
trusty.” 

“You know,” said the little lady, “he goes 
away sometimes for days, though it is true 
he always leaves a good faithful man in his 
place. But there is such a smell of opium 
about him and his den when he comes 
back.” 

“Yes,” said the master, “as somebody 
has said, ‘A Chinaman smells of opium and 
other wonders and mysteries; an Irishman 
of whisky and tobacco; a German of sauer 
kraut and lager.’ These are all very pal- 
pable facts, and perhaps one is no worse 
than another. Very likely our Chinaman 
gambles; they all do it. But so do some 
Americans here on the Pacific coast. And 
I have known of smugglers of larger, more 
valuable goods than the opium the China- 
man hides in the soles of his shoes, and the 
silk handkerchiefs with which his sleeves 
are padded when he lands.” 

“What do you think of the peaceable Chi- 
nese in connection with that organization 
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of highbinders?” asked the guest. “Why, 
they are as bloody and as mysterious as the 
Mafia of Sicily!” 

“What is a highbinder, anyway?” inter- 
rupted the little lady, while the boy laughed. 

“Well! Highbinder has become the 
name of a Chinese band of ruffians, real 
cutthroats and rascals, pledged to do any 
villainous work which comes to hand. At 
first they were desperadoes who were 
employed by some of the higher celestial 
powers here to punish Chinamen for sins 
which our law would not recognize as such. 
Indeed, it was quite likely to prove that the 
Chinaman had our law on his side. They 
have now become often the emissaries of 
private vengeance. They dispose of many 
a helpless and, it may be, innocent victim. 
Assassination is their method. <A heathen- 
ish band, I acknowledge,” said the master. 

“Why!” said the guest, “I think they are 
more subtle and secret in their working 
than the Mafia. Woe to the Chinaman who 
becomes obnoxious to the highbinder band, 
or who has an enemy who can employ it 
against him.” 

“Tt is so horrible!” said the little lady. 
“T am full of shudders and shivers.” 

“But you are safe enough, my dear!” said 
the husband. “It is possible,” he continued, 
“that the Chinaman who falls into the ten- 
der mercies of the San Francisco hoodlum 
when he first lands on the Pacific coast and 
barely escapes with his life on his way to 
Chinatown, may gain from that experience 
and from the generally pounding civilized 
fist which greets his mistakes of ignorance 
of our customs, after his arrival, a proof 
that the ways of a highbinder are those of 
‘Melican man.’ ” 

“A Chinaman would almost as soon lose 
his life as his pigtail,” said the boy. “School- 
boys snip them off whenever they get a 
chance.” For this was in the years when 
a Chinaman’s life was difficult and full of 
sorrow in the “land of the golden moun- 
tains,” which he had sought with such high 
hopes. 

“Cruel!” exclaimed the little lady. “The 
queues are worn for some religious super- 
stition, are they not?” 
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“Oh, no,” answered the master; “they 
have nothing to do with their religious 
faith. The queue is Tartar, and a token of 
the Chinaman’s loyalty to the reigning 
Tartar dynasty. In the first place it was a 
sign of submission. They were never made 
obligatory by law. Oh, no! The China- 
man was not compelled to wear a queue; 
he simply lost his head, in the highbinder 
way, if he didn’t! Now as long as he has 
his queue dangling about his heels, or 
coiled round his head, the Chinaman is a 
good and loyal citizen of the great ‘flowery 
middle kingdom.’ For my part, I hope the 
Chinese servant has come to us to stay.” 

The boy, in spite of the protests of the 
little lady, which had really grown fainter 
since this talk, still sought the kitchen often. 
He confided to Wang his boyish sports, 
after which Wang apparently inflated him- 
self with pride and dropped his mask for 
a quick, short smile. One morning when, 
flushed with his own skill and prowess, the 
boy brought home from a Saturday morn- 
ing hunting expedition a large chicken 
hawk, which he had shot on the wing, Wang 
forgot all his dignity and with beaming 
face nearly danced with delight as he put 
the trophy on the top of a clothespole, the 
bird very much bespread in the wings, as 
if itself vainglorious. That noon there was 
a very festive appearance to the luncheon. 
It reached its climax when Wang advanced 
with a large cut glass dish, held high above 
his head, with as much importance as if it 
were the famous swan at a Boyar feast. It 
contained a cream cheese, upon the top of 
which, by a judicious use of a nutpick and 
knife, Wang had made an intaglio of the 
chicken hawk. It was placed with a defer- 
ential swoop of the arms in front of the 
boy. “Heap smart,” said Wang, in a stage 
whisper of explanation. 

What were the prestige of “rule and 
reign” in her own kitchen compared with 
such a tribute of affection and apprecia- 
tion to her boy! Such a constant satisfac- 
tion of the man of the house in his dinners? 
And then, the little lady had made very 
sure, with that silence which is golden, that 
no one knew that she did not rule and 
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reign. The happy days went on and on, 
Wang’s culinary skill unfailing, his rather 
mysterious absences always made good by 
a substitute, who almost outdid Wang him- 
self in devotion. 

The serene little lady resolved upon a 
luncheon ; such a repast in elegance and per- 
fections as in her rather quiet life she had 
never spread for her friends before, even 
from San Francisco’s bountiful market. 
The master sent to a friend in the country 
for such quail as even that market could 
not assure. They came alive in a coop, and 
were received by Will and Wang with 
enthusiasm. Since Homer sometimes nods, 
the little lady may be pardoned that for 
once she forgot herself and ordered Wang 
to have them killed in the proper time and 
cared for, that they might be served at their 
best. 

Dressed in her daintiest, the little lady 
was putting the last touches to her table, 
exquisite with flowers, broad ribbons and 
the prettiest of favors. How much time 
she had spent upon those baskets of violets, 
which she had filled with the rarest con- 
fectionery. The bearded man had play- 
fully insisted that some of the happy smiles 
she had worn while weaving them lingered 
in their perfume. The guests would arrive 
in less than an hour. She wandered 
through her pretty rooms, redolent of the 
sweetness of “Araby the blest,” which her 
dear garden had yielded for her. Happy 
in the beauty of the day, steeped in sun- 
shine, she went out to look for the choicest 
roses for each plate. Here was a “cloth 
of gold” to wear in her own brown hair. 

All at once she stood perfectly still, 
amazed, indignant, speechless. There were 
the quail running about the coop! Wang 
appeared around the corner of the house. 
He wore the sinister smile on the face that 
always struck terror into her heart when 
unmasked. Every housekeeper and hostess 
nerve in her slender body thrilled with the 
sense of her wronged trust. She put her 
hand to her throat to ease the stifling, 
strangling suppression there. 

There was a swift rush, swish and rustle 
of dainty silks; the little hands grasped the 
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great blue bloused arm, as high as they 
could reach, but it was below the shoulder, 
which was not that of a child. All the force 
of the indignant strength could not accom- 
plish its impulse to shake the celestial body ; 
it opposed its sullen inertia, and with the 
consciousness of the ignominy of her futile 
effort at expression, and the shock of 
remorse that she, the lady, had forgotten 
herself, came the thought of the deadly 
mysterious boxes, and the old fears. She 
stepped back, still speechless. She expected 
annihilation. Wang simply laughed irre- 
pressibly. 

She ran into the house and then looked 
out of the window to see a figure in blue 
blouse on the grass, convulsed with laugh- 
ter. Then he gathered himself up and 
went to work at the poor little quail. She 
knew that they would be served to her 
guests in due time, but “ugh,” given to 
the fire in the warmth of their own life! 
And her luncheon was to be a perfect 
one! 

The next day the master informed the 
little lady that he would give Wang his dis- 
missal. He did not tell her that he had 
picked the lock of the Chinamen’s den, for 
the boy had reported some suspicious things, 
which should have been known before. But 
Wang and the boy were friends. He did 
not wish her to know that he had found a 
most startling array of weapons, disposed 
as secretly as possible. Wang was fiercely 
sullen and left with his belongings in the 
night time. 

Chinaman after Chinaman was engaged 
to take his place. Not one of them 
remained more than one night. Finally 
application was made to a Chinese mission 
for a Christian celestial, who could be 
depended upon. He proved to be most 
devoted in his religions, for with remark- 
able forethought and providence he intended 
to be safe in any emergency. To work out 
his salvation with surety, he attended the 
mission Sunday school, the foke sam tong. 
He also went to the Protestant church of 
his instructor; to the Roman Catholic 
cathedral upon occasion, and at stated times 
to the joss house, too, the Eastern glorious 
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temple, where he could invoke the “supreme 
ruler of the somber heavens,” “the military 
sage,” or Chinese god of war, and “the 
great king of the southern ocean.” Most 
philosophically, he thus put to rest all anxie- 
ties about his future which had been 
aroused by the faithfulness of the mission 
teacher. To the consternation of the three 
in the happy home, this cautious Christian 
celestial also remained but one night. 
The master had reconnoitered the China- 
man’s den with painstaking patience, over 
and over again. He thought it was free 
from any cabalistic characters. A. still 
more thorough search revealed a little writ- 
ing on the inside of a bureau drawer. The 
Christian teacher, who was a returned mis- 
sionary, and knew the Chinese language, 
came and read the bureau drawer. The 
mystery was solved. Therein was con- 
tained a threat of terrible death on the oath 
of the chief of the highbinders, for any 
Chinaman who should remain in the house 


more than one night. They all well knew 
how impossible it was for any one of them 
to defy that. 

The little lady grew pale, aghast, with 
the awful possibilities of the position she 
had taken. After a pause the humor of 
the masculine side of the house expressed 
itself in guffaws of laughter. 

“Shades of the Amazons!” exclaimed the 
bearded man, “such a dainty little lady, and 
she attempts to discipline the chief of the 
highbinders with a shake of his stubborn 
body !” 

“Oh, mother! we must laugh!” said the 
boy. “You see, nobody has really been 
hurt. And you should have heard Wang’s 
story. ‘Missee velly mad. She pushee, 
pullee. Me no pushee, no pullee; me velly 
muchee allee samee.’ Mother, did you ever 
see a Chinaman laugh as much as he can? 
It was fun to watch Wang.” 

“Wang is only half bad, but that half 
must be something terrible!” 
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The Death-Bringing House Fly 


By Dr L. O. Howarp, United States Entomologist 


eo buzzing swarms of house flies which 
frequent our kitchens and dining rooms 
in the summer, and which in certain spots 
' make life more or less of a burden, are 
considered fit subjects for amusing com- 
ment by the humorous paragraphers of the 
public press. As a matter of fact, even the 
loss of needed rest and the constant irrita- 
tion to the nerves caused by these creatures 
are serious matters in themselves, and espe- 
cially in the case of sick people and more 
especially of nervous invalids. But this is 
far from being the most serious aspect of 
the question. In a way, it is true, flies may 
be said to be beneficial. Swarming in enor- 
mous numbers, their larvae dispose of an 
immense quantity of excrementitious mat- 
ter, but the benefits derived from their 
work in this respect are insignificant in the 
extreme compared with the great harm 
which they may do and which they are con- 
stantly doing in the transfer of disease 
germs. The broad sucker-like tongue or 
end of the proboscis of the house fly and 
its bristly feet are admirably adapted for 
the carriage of bacteria. On the tongue of 
a single fly a very great number of patho- 
genic bacteria may be carried from any 
moist substance and deposited on food, in 
milk jugs or wherever the fly happens to 
alight. 
It was during the civil war that Dr 


Joseph Leidy of Philadelphia called attention 


COMMON HOUSE FLY, WITH PUPARIUM ON THE LEFT 
AND LARVA ON THE RIGHT 


to the spread of hospital gangrene through 
the agency of the house fly, and it has long 
been a matter of common observation 


among travelers in Egypt and especially 
in the valley of the Nile, that the disgusting 
eye disease, a kind of purulent ophthalmia, 
must be carried from sore-eyed natives to 
others through the agency of flies, which 
cluster about the eyes of the dirty Egyp- 
tians of the lower classes. These people 
seem singularly indifferent to the presence 
of flies upon their faces or about their eyes 


TONGUE OF THE HOUSE FLY, MAGNIFIED 
OVER FORTY DIAMETERS 


and make little or no attempt to brush them 
off. Travelers and even medical men never 
seem to have settled the point as to whether 
this Egyptian fly is the house fly or not. 
I have been told by some people that it was 
larger than the house fly, and by others that 
it was smaller. After considerable trouble 
and extended correspondence, however, I 
have secured many specimens direct from 
the faces of natives around the Nile reser- 
voir at Assuan, through the kindness of Dr 
H. Farhi, and all were specimens of the true 
house fly—Musca domestica. 

In this country the very great majority 
of house flies breed in horse manure. _ For 
a long time I was unable to breed it in any 
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other substance. Recently, however, I 
have found that it will breed sometimes 
under abnormal circumstances in enormous 
numbers in human excrement. Inciden- 
tally it may be stated that it also breeds 
rarely in cow dung. It will not only breed 
in human excrement, but it will visit it, 
especially when in a semi-liquid condition, 
and will then fly away in search of other 
food. It has been found breeding in great 
numbers in uncared-for sinks of army and 
militia encampments. It is definitely 
proven that the house fly, together with cer- 
tain other flies, was largely responsible for 
the spread of typhoid fever during the 
summer of 1808 in the concentration camps 
of soldiers brought together for the Span- 
ish war. 

Evidence has been gathered which shows 
that wherever excrement is not properly 
cared for, as in box privies in small towns 
and in the country, as well as in the low 
quarters of large cities, where in alleyways 
and vacant lots and other waste places, this 
substance is frequently found, the house 
fly carries virulent typhoid germs and trans- 
mits them to food substances in houses. It 
has been shown that active typhoid germs 
may be found in excreta for some time 
before the character of the fever can be 
recognized. It is shown also that they are 
found in such places for some weeks after 
the patient has apparently entirely recov- 
ered, and now that we know as a definite 
fact that the house fly breeds in this sub- 
stance, when we consider the enormous 
numbers in which it swarms in the kitchens 
and dining rooms, and how, for example, 
in many cities milk jugs are left standing 
in the early morning when just filled by 
the milkman outside the kitchen door, it 
becomes a matter of wonder that typhoid 
fever is not more prevalent than it actu- 
ally is. 

Again, in the transfer of all other bac- 
terial intestinal diseases of human beings 
the house fly must be an important agent. 
In Asiatic cholera, for example, it is prob- 
able that without the house fly the disease 
would not spread with anything like the 
same rapidity. 
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The importance of organized effort look- 
ing toward the decrease in numbers of this 
insect, therefore, at once becomes evident. 
Considering that horse manure is the breed- 
ing place of the very great majority (and I 
think it is safe to say that more than 95 per 
cent of the house flies in most civilized 
regions breed in horse manure), the first 
step in remedial work is naturally the effort 
to stop this breeding. Experiments in the 
treatment of horse manure piles with a 
number of different substances has shown 
that the best material to use for this pur- 
pose is chlorid of lime. This, however, 
cannot be economically and thoroughly used 
except- where some effort is made to keep 
the manure for a time at least in a more or 
less confined space. The open manure 
heaps everywhere seen about stables account 
for the majority of our house flies. They 
may be swarming with house fly maggots, 
the numbers of which, in a good-sized pile, 
will undoubtedly in midsummer run into 
the millions. One thousand two hundred 
maggots have been counted in a pound of 
manure. The house fly is a rapid breeder. 
In seven or eight to ten warm days a gen- 
eration will be produced. Each female lays 
one hundred and twenty eggs, and with 
twelve or more generations in a summer, 
the descendants of a single individual, 
increasing in geometrical proportion, will 
in autumn be almost countless. Stables, 
especially in towns and cities, should 
be kept clean. Manure piles should be 
kept either in a vault or in a closet, and 
a shovelful of chlorid of lime should be 
thrown over them with each day’s additions 
to the pile. When the manure is to be 
removed to the garden or “field, then and 
then only should the closet or vault be 
opened, except, of course, for the daily addi- 
tions. I am assured by a competent chem- 
ist that the addition of chlorid of lime does 
not injure the value of the manure. Some 
such measure as this should, in towns and 
cities, be enforced by the boards of health. 
Penalties for the open deposition of human 
excrement should be made and enforced. 


The public is scarcely beginning to realize 
the peril from this universal pest. 
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A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE FARM 


The Care of Summer Boarders 


By M. STEBBINS 


GENTLEMAN once said to me when 
speaking of a certain place: “It will 
take quarts of liniment to get over the 
effects of the hard bed I have slept on since 
I left home to enjoy my vacation ; views are 
not everything. I must now go somewhere 
to get a night’s rest, as 1 cannot sleep on 
husks and bedslats any longer.” Rest 
being a most desirable object to the sum- 
mer guest, it follows that good beds are a 
prime requisite ; these should consist of the 
best woven wire, covered by a thick mattress 
of curled hair. .It is true these are expen- 
sive at first cost, but in the end they are not. 
The same is true of the best feather pillows, 
wide sheets, wool blankets and nice white 
coverlets. Nothing makes one feel better 
after roaming in the woods and up the 
mountains than to get into a good bed. 
To persons accustomed to a private bath- 
room with hot and cold water in abun- 
dance, it is a great privation to do without 


it; therefore make it a point to have hot 


water carried to the rooms in the morning 
or at night, as desired by the guest; not a 
small pitcher of tepid water, but a large 
one of hot water, boiling if possible, and 
provide plenty of sweet smelling, clean 
towels. 

The lack of good, healthful and tasteful 
cookery in suitable variety is lamentably 
common in the country, and in no respect 
is reform more necessary ; to this end good 
bread is essential. Bread should be made 
from the best materials, slowly baked. Have 
a good brown crust, top and bottom; no 
loaf should be over four inches thick when ~ 
baked, and no loaf should be wrapped in 
bread cloths or put under covers until cool: 
Rolls should be small, so that the whole of 
them can be eaten, and sufficient time should 
be allowed after molding to have them rise 
before baking a nice nut brown. 

At a house nicely kept otherwise, when- 
ever rolls came upon the table a look of dis- 
gust was perceptible upon the faces of the 
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guests ; they tore out the inside and ate only 
the very light, almost white crust. The 
dissatisfaction was so great from underdone 
bread and rolls that many left, saying that 
they never should go there again. 

The table service is an important feature ; 
everything .should. be scrupulously clean 
and attractive, "with plenty of flowers and 
immaculate table linen, sparkling bright 
silver, glass and china. Even the simplest 
food «thereon, well prepared, often tempts 
the daintiest epicure. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than waiting at table to be served 
and'then have meals and dishes cold. 

It is a mistake that many proprietors of 
summer homes make, trying to get from 
the village. meat cart what the markets of 
the cities offer. The summer guest does 
not go to the country for choice cuts of beef 
and lamb, but for fresh vegetables, fruits, 
fresh milk, cream, eggs, butter and other 
products of the farm. If he gets these the 
meats are a secondary consideration. All 
vegetables should be well cooked and sea- 
soned. There is a certain flavor brought 
out by thoroughly cooking vegetables that 
can be easily detected by even one unskilled 
in the chemistry of cooking. The greatest 
care should be taken with fresh meat, that 
it be in no wise tainted. Well cured ham, 
dried beef, bacon, fowl of all varieties and 
fresh water fish are all the meats desirable. 
Since we have established hatcheries, clubs 
might be formed in the country and streams 
and lakes stocked with suitable fish which 
would afford both sport and food. 

A most popular feature of the summer 
boarding house is a good garden. The man 
of the house should see that the table is 
furnished with an abundance of fresh vege- 
tables in their season. Early attention and 
hotbed cultivation, followed by daily work 
a short time in the garden, produce won- 
derful results, and would make many a 
commonplace farmhouse popular as a sum- 
mer resort, and the profits would go to the 
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proprietor instead of to the village grocer 
and butcher. 

Raspberries, blackberries, huckleberries, 
currants and gooseberries need. little culti- 
vation and are easily obtainable ‘luxuries. 
Flowers furnish a wonderful attraction and 
pleasure, and roses, nasturtiums, sweet peas 
and asters require little care and would find 
plenty of lovers among the guests. 

By providing suitable barn. amusements 
for children, if there are any, the rainy 
days are greatly lightened of their burden. 
Have some good, safe flat-bottomed boats 
equipped for childish and feminine hands, 
for very little in country life can compare 
with the restful charms of a day on the 
shores of our inland waters. Other modes 
of entertaining and making your home 
attractive are golf, croquet, hay rides, 
melon eats, picnics, and various other things 
will suggest themselves to one with a fer- 
tile brain, who is interested to make others 
happy. 

Take time to interest yourself in your 
guests; make them feel that you are their 
friend; cater to their peculiar wants and 
tastes. It will be appreciated, I assure you. 
I have entertained some of the most charm- 
ing persons, gifted in art and literature, 
who have traveled everywhere, seen what- 
ever was worth seeing, and it was a great 
pleasure to me to hear them say: “I enjoy 
being here in your home in this quaint, his- 
toric old town, surrounded by nature, ‘far 
from the madding crowd.’ ” 

Many farmers are turning their attention 
each year more and more to the problem of 
keeping summer boarders. Should any 
from my suggestions undertake the experi- 
ment there are many things to be consid- 
ered. The same kind of business talent is 
required to bring success to this enterprise 
as to others. No matter what line of busi- 
ness we pursue we cannot hope for success 
unless we have high ideals, and “what- 
soever our hand findeth to do, do it with all 
our might.” 
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Suppose 


By Mary H. FLANNER 


roughest man appointed himself, at need, 
her protector or her guide. Of course this 
implied sweetness and graciousness on the 
It implied, no less, that 
if “all the world loves a lover,” the mother 
grown old and gray is held in tender rever- 


A grande dame of imposing presence 
spoke amusedly of that incident in On Both 
Sides, of the English spinster and the west- 
He stopped the train to 
get her a cup of tea, but he called her 
“A rough fellow,” observed 
the speaker, “once did me a great and unre- 
And he addressed me as 
I thought the one thing as char- 
acteristic as the other of the American 


“T am only sorry,” quoth another of the 


‘S, Suppose and supposing that all o’er this world 
H- Each little girl cried when she had her hair curled— 
Me! My! 
id What a terrible cry! 
as Why, all the soft kitties would scamper from fright, 
id And set up a-meowing by day and by night, 
And dear little doggies stop wagging their tails 
ts To howl out the howlingest; wailingest wails; 
. And wee little lambs in the fields far away, 
y Would bleat and ba-a-a and refuse to go play, 
e. And their mothers would scold them for making a noise 
ts And call them the naughtiest of little lamb boys— 
s, But, there! 
re I forgot, I declare! 
he I see I’m supposing the wrong kind of case, 
es For my little girl, with a smile on her face, 
ne Says, “Please, I do so want to have my hair curled.” 
S, And of course she is like all the girls in this world! 
o's 
rs 
The Privileges of Age 
ur 
‘ir By Rutr 
id 
u. - is a common sigh: “If age could but 
n- do!” The old, who say, “If youth only 
e, knew,” cannot make clear to the young 
that the compensation for lack of power is recipient’s part. 
at waning responsibility ; that rest is as swect 
Dy as endeavor. Said a dear old lady the 
s- other day: “I watch my grandchildren in ence everywhere. 
ar their laborious sports and their busy, rest- 
less plans. I see them hurry from one. 
yn noisy pleasure to another. And I settle 
of back in my easy chair with a sigh of satis- ern conductor. 
ly faction; what Charles Reade calls, “The 
-i- mild content that lasts, not the fierce bliss “grandma.” 
d- ever on tiptoe to depart, —the bliss of our 
is first two decades.” . warded service. 
se She happened to be one of a group of ‘auntie.’ 
i- elderly women, and her speech called forth 
Ss a genial comparison of experiences on the people.” 
t- sunny side of advancing years. Each had 
all noticed and appreciated the fact that she 


was now given a seat in the most crowded 
car ; that public officials, or fellow travelers, 
took her under their kindly care; that shop 
girls attended her most attentively ; that the 


company, “for the betwixt and between. 
Young, pretty girls are sure of assistance 
and courtesy. We know that our white 
hairs are respected. But where is the 
chance for the middle-aged woman?” 
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color, can be readily distinguished from the 
cast. 

In making the mold for a cast in the 
round, after the hand has been oiled, sink 
it to about half its depth in a bed of plaster, 
leaving about half an inch for thickness. 
Make the rim smooth and when hardened, 
oil; now cover the upper half with plaster. 
When set this should knock apart easily and 
the hand be lifted out. Another way, but 
a more difficult one, after putting the hand 
half way in the plaster, and before this has 
dried, is to put a thin, strong string around 
all the edges of the fingers, letting the ends 
come out at the wrists. When the hand 
is entirely covered with plaster, and before 
it has hardened, pull the string out, which 
cuts it in two. This is the best way to cast 
a foot. The manner of filling both these 
kinds of molds is the same. Oil and tie 
the two halves tightly together and fill with 
plaster ; let harden and lift the molds off. 
Only one cast can be made from molds 
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like these. At shops where plaster casts 
are made and sold and a number of the 
same casts are wanted, a gelatine mold is 
made; being elastic it is easily pulled off 
without harm to the cast, and still retains 
its shape and can be filled any number of 
times. The yellow or ivory finish that is 
given to many casts is obtained by using 
white shellac, which can be had already 
mixed from a paint shop. By adding oil 
paint any desired color can be obtained. 
Rubbing with a cloth gives a high polish. 
A bronze finish can be given by coating with 
a mixture of white wax, dissolved in tur- 
pentine, to which bronze or green paint has 
been added. 

A fine set of casts, which would interest 
children, and could be used in the school- 
room, could be easily made, such as fruit 
or vegetable forms, apples, bananas, pota- 
toes, corn, or simple animal forms, such as 
frogs, fish, etc, also models that one has 
made and wishes to preserve. 


Nursery Town 
By Mary F. Butts 


Did you ever go to Nursery Town? 
(You have seen it o’er and o’er, 


With its people running in and out 


Through many an open door.) 


A heart is the passport to the place, 
But lore is of little use; 


The staple products are sugar plums, 


And the classic is Mother Goose. 


Do you know the language of Nursery Town? 
It is sweet as the coo of a dove. 


It is “foreign” to all but the citizens, 


And is learned in the school of love. 


Have you ever heard of the curious laws 
They make in Nursery Town? 


There the wise and strong take the lowest place, 


And the weakest wears the crown. 


All day, all night, the nobles serve; 
And this you may set down: 


Heaven is not very far away 


From the gate of Nursery Town. 
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tage years ago I was doing my cook- 
ing, washing, ironing and preserving 
over a coal stove. In early July I had a 
houseful of company and I was flat on my 
back, worn out, nearly frantic with an irri- 
tating heat rash and my feet swollen so I 
could hardly stand. One morning I found 
the coal range gone, the pipe hole covered 
and a gas stove occupying a corner between 
the pantry door and a window. A pipe ran 
to the top of the boiler, which was already 
hot half-way down. The atmosphere of 
the kitchen was cool and pleasant. 

Our gas bill for July was $3.60. We live 
in a city where gas costs one dollar per 
thousand feet. That bill covered the gas 
burned through the house. I compared it 
with the July bill of the year previous and 
found that we burned that month $1.10 
worth simply for illumination. Our stove 
therefore cost $2.50 to run. The summer 
price of coal was $6 a ton, and usually we 
burned in the kitchen stove half a ton a 
month. That made gas cost less than coal. 
We used the stove for ironing,—the wash- 
ing was done on a laundry stove in the 
cellar.—and the boiler was kept constantly 
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A Summer with a Gas Stove 


filled with boiling water. During the month I 
put up thirty-six jars of canned fruit and 
forty-nine tumblers of jelly. This meant 
two burners running constantly five or six 
hours a day on two days a week. I bake 
my own bread and we use on an average 
two roasts a week, while the soup pot sim- 
mers six hours a day on two days a week. 
The double boiler does duty every day for 
an hour, cooking the breakfast cereal, and 
frequently for puddings. We live fairly 
well and the stove is in use probably two 
to four hours a day. No gas is wasted, 
though a liberal quantity is used. 

All the care that is required for a gas 
stove is to keep it washed clean. I never 
blacken mine. I pull out the slide tray 
under the burners, which catches all that 
is spilled, and I scrape and wash it once a 
day, the last job after my dish-washing. 
Once a week, or oftener if necessary, I lift 
out the castiron framework on top and 
wash it, putting it in the hot oven to dry 
immediately. Occasionally the stove itself 
requires washing inside and out. I do it 
before mopping the kitchen floor, and if it 
is greasy or very dirty in spots I scrub with 
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soap and a small vegetable brush. Only 
remember, after using water on the stove, 
dry immediately by lighting the oven 
burners. The stove will rust if this is 
neglected. 


When I am preparing to bake, I econo- 
mize time and gas by planning what shall 
go in the oven, when, and in what order. 
Take this forenoon, for instance. At ten 
o’clock the breakfast dishes were washed, 
the beds made, the dusting finished, the 
piazzas mopped off, then I went to the 
kitchen. I had every window open and a 
fine cool air made it a very comfortable 
place to work in. We dine at twelve o’clock, 
and I had planned enough cooking to keep 
me busy till that time. I did not light the 
oven immediately ; it would be half an hour 
before anything would be ready to bake, 
and the oven does not require lighting till 
ten minutes before you are ready to use it. 
The first thing I made was pie crust. The 
colder it is the flakier, so I wet it, tossed it 
about on the floured board for a minute, 
then put it in the refrigerator. The next 
thing I made was a batch of cookies. I 
mixed the dough, rolled it, cut it, laid the 
cookies in pans and lighted the oven just as 
I had finished with them. In ten minutes 
it was hot, and before that time I had mixed 
a cake and was cutting the whites of eggs 
into it. The cookies were on two large 
baking sheets I had made to fit the oven. 
The tinsmith charged twenty-five cents 
each for them, and they held eighty cookies, 
so there is no waste of oven room while 
baking on them. I slipped one sheet into 
a lower shelf, the other into a higher. After 
they had been in the oven eight minutes 
I reversed their positions, then they baked 
evenly underneath and on top. Meantime 
I had poured my cake into two layer cake 
pans that fit into a shelf. 

I found it more economical to buy new 
cooking utensils to fit my oven than to use 
old ones, which kept me waiting for space 
and burned more gas. When I needed 
them I took the exact measure of the oven, 
the space on each shelf, up and across, even 
including the “bay window” of a door. 
Every pan and cake tin fitted snugly, and 


when one has much baking to do it is aston- 
ishing how space can be economized. 

While the cookies and cake were baking 
I rolled out the crust and made a berry and 
an apple pie. Then I washed potatoes I 
planned to bake, prepared some stuffed 
tomatoes, fixed a pan of cheesestraws from 
the remains of my paste, and molded a pan 
of dough into loaves and rolls. The cookies 
were baked before the cake, so they were 
taken out and the cheesestraws went in. 
By the way, I had turned out one burner 
of the oven when the cake became a delicate 
brown; one burner was sufficient to finish 
the cookies and cake. It was not enough, 
however, for the pies, so immediately when 
the cake came out I turned on the other 
burner. In ten minutes the cheesestraws 
were crusty. Then I put in the potatoes. 
In half an hour the pies were baked. Then 
into the oven went a pan of rolls, the toma- 
toes, and on the broiler under the gas a 
fine juicy steak. At twelve o’clock the 
dinner was ready to set on the table, and 
into the hot oven I put six loaves of bread 
to bake while we ate. My rule with bread 
is to begin it with two burners, then as soon 
as the top browns ever so slightly I turn 
out one of the burners. The slower heat 
bakes better and the crust is delicious. Fifty 
minutes generally is enough to bake six 
loaves. 

After you have cooked with a gas stove 
for a few months you will grow well enough 
acquainted with it to economize time and 
gas as I do. 

A gas stove—if well managed—cooks 
more perfectly and scientifically than a coal 
range because one has such perfect control 
of the heat. Take an angel cake, for exam- 
ple. The first demand for an angel cake 
is an oven so hot that it will rise rapidly. 
When it has risen you turn out one burner, 
for now the cake requires baking slowly 
through and through. Just before it comes 
from the oven it needs a few minutes of 
intense heat, so you turn on the other 
burner. It comes from the oven as light 
as a feather and brown as toast. Nothing 
but gas gives such perfection. 

Don’t buy a small gas stove unless your 
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family consists of two persons. A four- 
hole stove, with a top about twenty-four 
inches square, is so serviceable that it pays 
whether a family be large or small. Such a 
stove costs only twelve dollars. See that 
the stove you buy has an attachment for 
lighting the oven from the outside. It is 
much superior to and safer than the old 
method of reaching in with a match. 


Don’t try to bake beans, beef a la mode 
or such dishes as need long hours of slow 
cooking, in a gas stove. It is cheaper to 
buy them. Never put two dishes such as 
pie and molasses cookies to bake at the 
same time. They need a very different 
heat, and the cookies would be burned 
black long before the pie was ready. You 
can simmer corned beef or soup as slowly 
on a gas stove as on the back of a coal 
range. Every good gas stove has a sim- 
merer. It consumes the smallest imagina- 
ble amount of gas and can be left untended 
safely for hours half turned to cook the 
soup stock or to keep a double boiler at 
steam heat. Don’t burn gas when the flame 
is red, or when it blows. Turn it out, let 
the gas flow a few seconds and relight. 
The flame must burn blue to do good ser- 
vice; if it is red the cooking utensils will 
get smoked black. 

One can economize largely with gas by 
using a steam cooker. One burner will do 
the work and four different dishes may be 
prepared at once in the various tiers. 

Planked shad can be cooked to perfection 
in a gas stove, even better than before an 
open wood fire. If you wish to prepare 
this delicious dish occasionally get a plank 
the size of the oven and one inch thick. In 
width it ought to be large enough to hold 
a plump shad split in two. Before putting 
on the fish lay the plank in the bottom of 
the oven till it grows so hot you can scarcely 
touch it. Lay the fish on it, skin side 
down, dust with salt and pepper and brush 
with melted butter. Put it back on the 
bottom of the oven and turn on both 
burners. When the fish grows a golden 
brown turn the gas down and cook for 
thirty minutes. 

Some women have an idea that gas 


stoves are toy affairs, capable of baking 
one pie at a time, or cooking nothing larger 
than a pint kettle of soup. The ordinary 
family size of a gas range has an oven in 
which, with the slides properly arranged, 
one may bake at the same time eight loaves 
of bread, two pies, a pan of biscuit and a 
cake. In sixty minutes everything will be 
out and cooling and the gas turned out. 
With gas at one dollar per thousand, that 
ovenful costs probably about five cents. 

Cooks differ about which oven in a gas 
stove is best for roasting. Experts prefer 
the lower oven for roast beef, at least. The 
method of cooking in this compartment 
gives you a roast more like meat from an 
old-fashioned spit than anything else. The 
outside is immediately seared and all the 
juices are kept inside. Light both burners 
for five minutes, then set the meat on the 
grate, which rests in a large pan _ that 
comes with the stove, and put it in the 
lower oven. It will brown all over imme- 
diately. Watch it to see it does not scorch. 
Turn out one burner when well browned, 
and cook slowly, turning and basting once 
in ten minutes. An ordinary roast will 
cook in an hour, a chicken in one hour and 
a half, a leg of lamb in two hours, while 
veal or turkey will require from three to 
four hours. If there is difficulty about 
keeping the meat from burning, on account 
of a roast being large for the oven, sear it 
in the lower oven and finish it in the upper 
compartment. 

If there should be trouble about the oven 
baking too quickly for cake or cookies, 
invert a roasting pan on a slide and put the 
cake tins on that. Gingerbread or any 
mixture that has molasses in it will bake 
best with one burner turned on—an amount 
of heat also sufficient for loaf cake. Bake 
loaf cake in the middle of the oven. Layer 
cakes generally require the first baking 
done on a lower grate, the browning on the 
top. The rule I follow with layer cake is 
to bake with two burners turned on till it 
has risen well and begins to brown deli- 
cately. Then finish with one burner. 

One realizes the luxury of a gas stove 
when there is sickness in the house. There 
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is no waiting for hot water; a kettle of 
water set on the gas stove boils in six min- 
utes. Gruel or any food wished in a hurry 
can be prepared in a few minutes, while 
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toast needs only a few minutes under the 
oven burners to attain that perfection of 
brown crispness so much appreciated in 
these epicurean days. 


An Humble Plea for the Sanctity of the Den 


By Rurus RANDALL 


HERE are, of course, exceptions, but I 

am sure, as a class, we men are at times 
(to put it mildly) somewhat exasperating. 
Some of us can no more help coming into 
the house and dropping our wearing apparel 
in the first vacant chair and saying nothing 
than some housekeepers can help coming 
around after us to pick it up and saying—a 
good deal. It was, I am sure, to meet just 
some such incompatibility of temper that 
a Man-with-an-Idea first stumbled upon the 
scheme of the den. Quite likely his pro- 
pensity for “dropping things” had been 
abnormally developed, or else some mem- 
ber of his household had cultivated the 
habit of “picking up” to such an extent that 
he had not begun to live until after his idea 
had expanded into something material. 

It is impossible to lay down any fixed 
rules as to the situation of the den and its 
furnishings ; all this must be decided either 
by whim or necessity. Here the man rides 
his favorite hobbies until they die and are 
laid away amidst piles of rubbish and for- 
getfulness. Here he can sit in his shirt 
sleeves, if he chooses, with a clear con- 
science. It is the spot where the house- 
maid’s duster is least often seen; where a 
pair of boots can lie for a day or two with- 
out being put away where they cannot be 
found, a spot, in fact, sacred to the owner ; 
which is “picked up” only when he himself 
sees fit. 

There, my indulgent friends, is the whole 
secret charm of the “den,” as I understand 
it. I call upon every man who reads this 
to bear me witness: There is nothing so 
tiresome and irritating as to have someone 
who continually insists upon folding your 
newspaper in a different way, or hanging 


your hat in a different place, or pushing 
your overshoes into the darkest corner of 
the closet, where you must lose at least one 
suspender button to reach them. It is a 
nightmare, this ceaseless, useless habit of 
“picking up.” For the privilege (?) of 
picking up the rest of the house, the wife 
or maid surely can afford to turn her back 
upon the den as she goes her morning 
rounds. Let her not fret or worry because 


she could not go into the room and find 
anything, for when the owner comes home 
he will be able to put his hand on anything 


“A SPOT SACRED TO THE OWNER, WHICH IS PICKED 
UP ONLY WHEN HE HIMSELF SEES FIT” 
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he wants; or the chances are he will find 
what he is looking for sooner if you have 
not “picked up.” When the little coating 
of dust becomes deep enough really to inter- 
fere with his plans, you will find he will 
develop a severe headache some Sunday 
morning, and when madam returns from 
church with the children it is quite probable 
she will discover a great change in the 
appearance of the den. She will see that 
much of the “truck” has disappeared (to 
make room for new) and for a day or two 
the room may have quite a “tidy” look 
about it. But don’t expect it is going to 
remain so, for it probably won't. Insist 
upon whatever degree of order you may 
see fit in the other parts of the house, but 
bear with him here. Let it be a place where 
nothing of his is ever meddled with, where 
a piece of work may be dropped and taken 
up again without its having been disturbed. 
Remember that a den where everything is 
always in order is no den at all. 

There is another side, a very different 
one. Take a young man who is just enter- 
ing upon a career; a young man, I mean, 
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who believes there is something in life 
beyond the mad race to keep up with his 
neighbor. To such a young man it is a 
great privilege to be able to surround him- 
self with his books, his drawings or what- 
ever he loves. Upon his walls are hung the 
little mementos of a day’s tramp, a sum- 
mer’s outing or a winter’s study, priceless 
in his eyes. Here it may be the first great 
question of his young manhood is met and 
answered. Then as the years pass and 
other graver battles are thrust upon him, to 
be fought out alone, he will meet them upon 
the old battlefield, strong in the knowledge 
of his surroundings. Each time he adds 
an invisible banner of victory upon his 
walls; the associations grow stronger 
until it really becomes a part of his very 
life. 

It matters little where this spot is located. 
It may be a little corner shut off from some 
large room, a little alcove in some upper 
hall, or, as is often the case, a cozy nest 
built in just beneath the rafters ; it is imma- 
terial so long as it is warm, comfortable 
and absolutely his. 


iy it happens to be your fate to live in a 
flat or apartment house in New York 
you will be made acquainted with some 
curious sets of rules prepared by different 
landlords for the regulation of the lives of 
their tenants. These rules differ, as do the 
houses for which they are made, but there 
is a general similarity about them that 
shows most of them to be well considered 
as far as the common interests of land- 
lords are concerned. The greatest differ- 
ence between apartment houses is in their 
attitude toward children; some houses 
exclude children, others do not. There is 
no law; it is simply the idiosyncrasy, if it 
may be called that, of the owner. 

This difference ranges through all the 
grades of apartment houses, from the best 


Why Children Are Excluded from Apartments 


By Oscar Davis 


to near the cheapest. In those where the 
rent has been reduced until it begins to 
approach the tenement house rate, there is 
of course no such question. There the only 
problem is the securing of tenants who will 
pay the rent; they may have as many chil- 
dren as they like. Many of the newer and 
finer apartment houses, both in New York 
and in Brooklyn, make provision for the 
storage of baby carriages in the basement, 
but New Yorkers will naturally scoff at 
Brooklyn and say that was to be expected 
in the borough east of the bridge. 
Reasons for the exclusion of children 
from such dwelling places will occur to 
everyone at once. Probably some owners 
who make that rule have no children of 
their own and are not sorry about it. There 
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is no more accounting for likes and dislikes 
now than there was twenty centuries ago, 
and if you happen to find that sort of a 
landlord there is nothing to do but go on, 
if there are children in the family. But on 
the whole he is not likely to be more deter- 
mined in his attitude than those owners who 
make the rule for other reasons. Wher- 
ever there are healthy, happy children there 
is noise, and persons who have no children 
are very likely to complain to the landlord 
of the disturbances caused by the children 
of their neighbors. 

An argument that appeals more directly 
to the owner than this of noise, however, 
is the inevitable tendency of the children 
to mark the walls. There is no use trying 
to stop that. It is as much the delight of a 
healthy youngster to exhibit his ability to 
write by a series of pencil marks on the 
walls of the hall, and sometimes in the 
apartment itself, as it is an annoyance to 
the grown-ups to see these evidences of 
precocity. 

Noise and wear and tear, though, are 
really less important than another consid- 
eration for which a remedy is even more 
difficult than for the others. Where there 


DISCOVERIES 


Made by our Observers and Experimenters 


# Several readers have written to inquire if these 
“Discovery” paragraphs are accepted from those 
who are not subscribers, and whether they are 
paid for. Anyone may contribute to these col- 
umns who has something new and worth while 
to send; the matter is paid for. Original ideas 
or devices which have been tested and can be 
illustrated with simple drawings or photographs 
are especially welcome. 


I have just tried an experiment which the 
family voted a success. The cook had gone home 
on a visit. In looking through the larder I found 
about two tablespoonfuls of cooked squash, not 
enough for the family. I at length decided on 
squash soup, though I had never heard of such 
a thing. Perhaps further experimentation will 
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are children too young to go to school, and 
yet old enough to play outdoors, it is impos- 
sible to enforce the wise rule excluding 
beggars, peddlers and agents from the 
house. So many thieves of one sort or 
another find their prey in buildings of this 
class that it is a matter of great importance 
to keep as close watch as possible on every- 
one who goes into the house. Apartments 
which do not have hall attendance usually 
require the tenants to examine their callers 
through the speaking tube before admitting 
them. Sometimes that is possible, but in 
the majority of cases it is not, and where 
there are children it is usually out of the 
question. The youngsters cannot be made 
to keep the doors shut, and if they could, 
they cannot reach the speaking tubes to 
tell who they are when they want to come 
back into the house. 

No doubt if they could get them, most 
landlords would stipulate for tenants with 
no children, but somehow that has never 
seemed to be an important consideration on 
the part of the tenants. And the houses 
which furnish homes to the youngsters 
seem to be just as happy as those which 
do not. 


improve it, but it was good as it was. Of course 
I did not measure the ingredients with chemical 
exactitude. I followed my mother’s rule of taking 
a “little dab” of this and that. First, I thinned 
the squash with milk and put it through a 
colander. Then I put some butter in the soup 
kettle and when it melted I stirred in flour. I 
did not let it brown. When cooked I put the 
squash in, added more milk, a little butter, a tiny 
bit of celery salt, a few shreds of onion, cooked, 
tasted, salted a little more, dished it up and 
served. It had a beautiful golden color and a 
very appetizing and not “squashy” flavor.—Mary 
Wood Allen, M D. 


# When getting ready trunks or closets in which 
to pack away the things wherein moths would 
delight to revel, wash or spray with carbolic 
water, or one of the preparations of carbolic acid 
and naphthol. For garments which you wish to 
keep without being permeated with the odor of 
one of the insecticides, brush and clean thoroughly 
and hang in a disinfected closet; as a further 
protection place on the floor a roll of soiled and 
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perspired flannel. This does not sound nice, but 
it has been proved that any stray moth will prefer 
it above all other goodies (you see it’s all: the 
point of view), and she and her works can be 
removed before doing any harm. Small articles 
are better wrapped in newspaper rather than laid 
in pasteboard boxes, as all self-respecting carpet 
bugs are in their element in the latter, perhaps 
the paste attracts them, while both carpet bug 
and moth draw the line at printers’ ink.—A. W. 


¥ One of the nattiest things seen in shopping 
bags is made of shoestrings. A silk or satin 
lining is the foundation. Over it goes a network 
woven from imported mohair shoestrings. The 
exterior of the bag is so strong that it will wear 


out three or four linings. This bag is consid- 
ered the most appropriate thing to carry with a 
tailored suit, and, better than being fashionable, 
it has such stretching qualities that Santa Claus 
himself might go a-shopping with it. 

# Upon moving into a new house the writer made 
up her-mind to do away with paper on the pantry 
shelves. It conceals crumbs and all sorts of left- 
overs, harbors roaches, gets tangled and torn and 
is a nuisance. The new pantry had a large win- 
dow, it was stained and varnished in light wood 
and had a painted floor. Before the workmen 
carried away their paint pots I had all the shelves, 


high and low, the insides of the drawers and 
doors and the plastered walls treated to two coats 
of dazzling white paint. When that hardened I 
went over it with two coats of white enamel. It 
is wonderfully easy to keep clean and it costs 
very little —A. 


@ I find that bacon cooked on a broiler in a hot 
oven is twice as “tasty” and appetizing as when 
fried in a griddle. After it is cooked I lay it on 
a piece of soft paper to soak all superfluous fat 
from it, and over each slice, after laying them on 
a hot platter, I squeeze a few drops of lemon 
juice.—I. G. C. 


My wife has been more tolerant of tobacco 
smoke since she discovered that cigar stubs, 
broken in small fragments, seemed to have an 
excellent effect on her rubber plant.—T. 


#1 find it an excellent plan to number medicine 
bottles and keep a book in which to write oppo- 
site each number whom the medicine is for and 
what it is for. One cannot always tell from the 
prescription, nor can one remember a number of 
remedies and when each should be given.—I. R. S. 


Like many other housekeepers who love the 
sunshine, and decline to exclude it from living 
rooms, I have been greatly troubled by the fading 
of rugs and upholstery. At last this annoyance 
has been triumphantly obviated. I take a good 
dye of the same shade as that of the bleached 
fabric, and, mixing a little with cold water in 
a cup, apply the liquid to the faded surface with 
the help of an old clean brush. Thus the ugly 
faded red of a valuable oriental rug was well 
rubbed over, a little at a time, with a nailbrush, 
until the surfacé matched the pile underneath 
and handsomely contrasted with the other colors. 
With a toothbrush I have restored the rich color- 
ings of gimps, cords and bindings, which invari- 
ably lose their tints and look old and shabby 
while the upholstery they edge still retains its 
pristine freshness. In fact, I have found this to 
be a valuable discovery, and one with varied appli- 
cations.—H. M. 


¥ A friend devised a successful plan for prevent- 
ing waste ina gas stove. Her house was lighted 
by electricity, but she had it piped one spring for 
gas cooking. The meter man assured her that 
with washing, ironing and all the cooking required 
by a family of six, her bill ought never to exceed 
$4. The first month brought her a bill for $6.25. 
She discovered that it was caused by carelessness 
in the kitchen; by such events as her cook’s going 
to bed and forgetting till morning that she had 
left both burners going all night. The cook was 
a good servant, but careless, so the mistress had 
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a heart-to-heart talk with her. The gas man 
gave the cook a demonstration lesson on running 
the stove economically. The mistress made the 
proposition that she would allow $4 a month for 
gas, no more, no less. If the bill amounted to 
more than $4 the difference would be deducted 
from the cook’s wages; if less she would receive 
the difference. The next bill amounted to $3.20, 
and yet it included weeks when considerable pre- 
serving of fruit had been done and more gas 
honestly burned than the month before. As the 
girl became familiar with the art of baking by 
one burner and cooking slowly over the simmerer, 
the bills dropped still lower, till now there is 
scarcely a month when a dollar of the gas money 
does not go into the cook’s purse. She has never 
had a dime deducted from her wages. 


Every housewife knows the inconvenience of 
pouring a hot liquid, such as soup or sauce, 


through a strainer which has not strength enough 
to remain firm under a weight of liquid. She will 
appreciate this strainer with a sliding frame of 
telescopic make. It can be pushed together to 
rest on the edges of a small bowl, or pulled out 
to cover the top of a lordly soup tureen. It stays 
in place and needs no attention while a liquid is 
being strained. 


Many times have I been told that the use of 
kerosene on tree trunks will effectually prevent 
injury by insects. As a matter of fact the kero- 
sene is worse than the insects. I have known 
large trees to be killed simply because their 
owners were not aware that kerosene in contact 
with the tree is fatal. An emulsion of petroleum, 
which is, of course, a diluted form of the oil, is 
used extensively in spraying. —Waldo. 


A bridegroom of a year ago is able still to 
name the givers of nearly or quite all his wife’s 
wedding presents. He made a practice at meal 
time of calling the various table implements and 
dishes by the names of the givers: “Please pass 
an Aunt Maria,” “Hand me the Mary Churchill,” 
“Where is the Frank Jones?” etc. 


A bright young schoolma’am who “did” Europe 
last year carried nothing but a dress suit case, 
yet in. it went a dressy gown and an evening 
bonnet. The gown was a thin silk with silk 
linings, When laid beautifully flat and kept in 
place by a set of cleverly arranged tapes it 
scarcely took more than two inches of room. 


The bonnet box was eight inches across. It was 
round, made of stout pasteboard and was glued 
into one corner of the case. It held a trifle of 
a net-covered crown, tulle pompons and a 
long, soft aigret that could be wound carefully 
around the box. The trimmings were made by a 
clever milliner and could be taken off and put on 
readily, being wired in place. Another incidental 
of the bonnet box was a pair of white kid gloves. 
Every stitch of underwear carried by this trav- 
eler was made of the thinnest India silk, and she 
carried three entire suits in less room than is 
occupied by one set of muslin clothing. 


#1 took our refrigerator out on the back gallery 
one sunshiny morning and taking an old case 
knife went carefully over the zinc, removing all 
soiled and grease spots and rough places, then 
took strong soda water and washed it thoroughly, 
and after drying it left it open until afternoon, 
when I gave all the zinc (except where the ice is 
kept) a coat of white paint. Next morning I went 
over the paint with white enamel, and when per- 
fectly dry gave it a second coat of enamel, which 
left a hard, glossy surface, easy to keep clean. 
After polishing the woodwork with equal parts 
of turpentine and linseed oil I felt fully repaid 
for my time and money.—I. Mc. B. 

A subscriber writes that she has recently killed 
a handsome rubber plant by obeying an item 
which made the rounds of some of the magazines 
and newspapers a year ago. It advised the owner 
of a slow-growing rubber plant to treat the roots 
to a strong bath of mustard and warm water. 
This stinging bath was calculated to bring every 
worm that made its home about the roots “hiss- 
ing angrily to the surface,” where it could be 
caught and destroyed. The stuff ceetrayed the 
roots of the plant. 


# One of the most useful of small contrivances 
in the kitchen is this wire whisk to use for whip- 


ping sauces smooth and creamy. It is of equal 
avail for a thick sauce for croquettes as for a 
thin cream sauce, and has a score of uses. You 
can make a mayonnaise with it, whip cream, or 
beat eggs. All it asks for a long useful ae is to 
be kept clean. 

#A confirmed dyspeptic who longed for years 
for peanuts and could not eat them, eats all he 
wants now, and has no stomach “to speak of.” 
He takes a generous half-teaspoonful of salt in 
a little water after each indulgence —A. W. 
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Bobby Boy’s Nest 


OTHER,” said Bobby Boy, when 
she kissed him good-night, “I wish 

I was a little bird and lived in a little nest.” 

“Isn’t this bed a nice little nest?” asked 
Bobby Boy’s mother. She knelt on the 
floor beside him and put her head on his 
. white pillow. “Isn’t this nice soft little 
bed, and pretty blue comfort, and plump 
white pillows nicer than sticks and straws 
and leaves and paper, woven together as 
the robin in the lilac bush makes its little 
house ?” 

“Not quite, mother,” said Bobby Boy. 
“I want to sleep just one night in a nest.” 

Bobby Boy’s mother laughed and kissed 
him good-night again and cuddled the blue 
comfort about him and smoothed the white 
pillows and patted the yellow curls and told 
him to go to sleep. He lay thinking about 
how nice it was for little birds who didn’t 
go to kindergarten and had nothing to do 
but build nests in lilac bushes. When he 
did go to sleep at last he dreamed about 
nests with little blue comforts in them and 
little brass knobs all round the edge of 
them, and funny pillows made of moss. 

Next day Bobby Boy was very ‘busy. 
His mother found him building a bird’s 
nest in the closet. It was bigger than the 
nest in the lilac bush, for Bobby Boy was 
five years old. It was made of pine 
branches he had brought in from the woods, 
and the feathers he had picked from an old 
duster, and bits of moss, and paper and 
string. 

Night came again, and Bobby Boy’s 
mother tucked in the blue comfort and 
patted the white pillow and smoothed the 


yellow hair and kissed Bobby Boy good- 
night after she had sung a little “go to 
sleep” song to him. 

Bobby Boy did not go to sleep. He lay 
very wide awake, watching a big white 
moon shining through the apple tree. 
Bobby Boy was waiting till the house grew 
still, then he meant to go out and build a 
nest in the apple tree. When the house 
grew still Bobby Boy crawled out of bed. 
He put on his little trousers and stockings, 
then he pulled the blue comfort off the 
little bed and tied it into a bundle. There 
were sticks in the bundle and moss and 
paper and the feathers from the feather 
duster. Bobby Boy opened the window 
and crept out on a little piazza. 

“Cheep weep, cheep weep,” went a 
frightened little bird in the tree; then it 
flew away and screamed, for it had never 
before seen a little boy looking down into 
its tree when the moon was shining. The 
apple tree threw one big branch up on the 
piazza. 

There was the nicest place where five big 
limbs branched out. It was just big enough 
to hold a little boy’s nest and Bobby Boy 
had been thinking about it for a long, long 
time. He climbed up on the branch and 
put his legs around it, exactly as he did 
when he slid down the banisters. He held 
the rope that was tied to his bundle, then 
he slid down the big branch into the heart 
of the apple tree. Once or twice the little 
twigs whipped him in the face, the tree 
creaked and groaned and the blue bundle 
stuck among the branches. At last he was 
down in the little nest, and he stood there 
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for a minute, breathing very hard. He 
pulled the bundle after him and it came 
with a whack that almost knocked him 
down. It was a good thing there were 
nice, firm branches like a wall all around 
him, or Bobby Boy would have tumbled to 
the ground. He waited for a minute to get 
his breath back, then he began to build his 
nest. It was not as easy to build a nest as 
in the closet, because things tumbled to the 
ground. All the sticks fell and a puff of 
wind carried the paper and feathers away, 
the moss wouldn’t stay put and nothing 
seemed to want to be made into a nest but 
the blue comfort. Bobby Boy began to feel 
cold, so he spread it round him and crouched 
down in his nest. It was very lonely and 
quiet. The little bird came back and flew 
into the top of the tree and said “Cheep 
weep, cheep weep,” as if it were sleepy and 
tired. 

The moon grew bigger and whiter and 
brighter, and stared boldly at Bobby Boy 
through the branches. Bobby Boy didn’t 
feel comfortable in his nest; a scraggy old 
branch kept pushing his head out of its 
way, so he turned around and tried to curl 
up in a new way, but another branch 
wouldn’t let him; it poked into his back. 
It began to grow very cold and the wind 
whistled through the branches, and the 
moon stared at him and said: “Bobby Boy, 
you're a little goose; climb up the tree and 
go to bed.” 

“T don’t believe I like sleeping in the 
tree to-night,” said Bobby Boy to the moon; 
“it is too cold. It will be lovely, though, 
when it grows warmer and I can eat apples 
all night.” 
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“You're a goose,” said the moon again; 
“oo to bed.” 

“All right, sir, I will,” said Bobby Boy. 
He began to crawl up the branch that led 
to his room. When he was half way up 
he slipped right back and slid away down 
into the heart of the tree. He would have 
fallen to the ground if it had not been for 
his shirt catching in a sharp branch. Bobby 
Boy was frightened; the blue comfort had 
tumbled to the ground and his hands were 
so cold he could hardly hold onto the old 
tree. 

“Father! Mother!” he screamed. “Come 
and get me! Come and get me!” 

He could see the lamp lit in his little 
room, and he heard his mother give such 
a cry it nearly made him fall from the tree. 

“Bobby Boy!” cried his father. “Bobby 
Boy, where are you?” 

“Here, in my nest,” called Bobby Boy. 
Then father and mother climbed out on the 
piazza. His mother was crying and his 
father was bending down into the apple 
tree, but he could not reach Bobby Boy. 
Then everybody in the house waked up and 
a long ladder went up to the very heart of 
the old apple tree, and Bobby Boy crept 
into his father’s arms. He went to sleep in 
his own little bed with a hot water bottle at 
his feet and a hot woolly blanket wrapped 
about him and soft white pillows under his 
head, and the last thing he remembered was 
the big moon looking at him through the 
apple tree and saying: “Bobby Boy, you’re 
a goose. Isn’t that lovely bed better than a 
nest in the apple tree?” 

“T believe it is, sir,” said Bobby Boy 
sleepily. 


Out in the sand with the sun for a fire, 
Weenty and Teenty, to their hearts’ desire, 
Cook patties and cake and puddings and pie, 
With clamshells for saucepans, and mother, oh 


A Seashore Kitchen 


my! 

But they taste “licking good,” and the trouble 
we've found 

Is so many would dine that the grub won’t go 

round. 
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An Unsuccessful Courtship 


By ELten MANLY 


Above a quiet little pond where water-lilies grew, 

A great oak’s branches far and wide their flickering shadows threw. 
A gray old grapevine clambered up and swung from limb to limb, 
And in among the sheltering leaves the light was soft and dim. 


Some twenty little birdies lived amid its pleasant shade, 

And all day long their merry song the sweetest music made. 
They darted briskly in and out, as busy as could be, 

For there were little nests to build within the old oak tree. 


Some twenty little froggies dwelt beside the placid pool, 
Beneath the spreading lily leaves where all was dark and cool; 
They peeped from out their snug retreat to watch with sleepy eye 
The little birds, as overhead they gayly flitted by. 


But all day long they blinked and dozed, and never once expressed 
The feelings that were hidden deep within each swelling breast ; 
For not until the sun had set and twilight shadows fell, 

Could Froggy find the words in which his tale of love to tell. 


No sooner came the darkness, though, than every little frog, 
In shining coat of satin green, jumped splashing on a log— 
But all was very quiet in the old oak overhead— 

By this time all the little birds had wisely gone to bed! 


Then every little froggy rolled his lovely goggle eyes, 

And as his heart went pit-a-pat, he heaved tremendous sighs, 

And said, “O dearest little birds! Kerchog! Kerchog!! Kerchog!!! 
Come down and sit with us awhile upon this charming log. 


“In speechless admiration we have watched you all the day, 
And now there are so many things that we should like to say.” 
But not a sound in answer came from any little bird, 

For they were all so fast asleep they never heard a word! 
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The “central bureau” described 
by Mrs Gilman in Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING for April, from which 
domestic helpers may be secured by 
the day or hour, may not be very 
far in the future. On another 
page of this issue the reader will 
find described an institution quite 
as remarkable, already in success- 
ful operation at New Haven, Ct. 
Here is co-operative housekeeping 
for a whole city. That the idea 
will be seized upon in cities all 


“over the country is hardly to be 


doubted. The influence of the 
enterprise upon the domestic labor 
market in New Haven will be 
studied with the closest interest. 
Goop HousekEEPING will keep its 
readers fully informed of the 
progress of the co-operative idea, 
which promises to open a new era 
in the domestic life of the cities. 

+ 

To the June brides a long hon- 

eymoon—fifty, or sixty, or seventy 
years long! The express purpose 
of this magazine is to enable the 
brides to “live happily ever after- 
ward.” 


You pay your money for sum- 
mer board in the country, and look 
upon the farm home, and perhaps 
the entire rural community, as 
yours in return. To a certain de- 
gree it is yours. But is the beau- 
tiful countryside, after all, a 
mere hotel, whose devotion to 
your health and comfort is wholly 
repaid with your six or eight or 
twelve dollars a week-—whatever 
the price of board may be? There 


EDITORIAL 


is a reciprocal personal relation, 
as many thoughtful people have 
come to appreciate. The oppor- 
tunity which the well-to-do city 
boarder has in a small community 
is oftentimes a great one. Fol- 
lowing the article in this issue, 
wherein a farmer’s wife outlines 
the rules for success in keeping 
boarders, will be stories from life 
in the July number of the bright- 
ening of rural lives by city board- 
ers. 

Summer vacation is the time 
when the girls and boys acquire 
vigor and relf-reliance and char- 
acter and real knowledge faster 
than at any other season of the 
year, provided the vacation is a 
natural, well-ordered one in the 
country. 

The readers of a magazine like 
this cannot fully realize how 
largely its quality depends upon 
them. Those who like it can in- 
crease its scope and usefulness 
very fast by sending the Editor 
their experience and suggestions 
and by speaking a good word for 
it and showing it to their friends. 
The enterprise is a co-operative 


one, 


Three or four of our readers, 
who have written lately to ask 
what sort of photographs are 
adapted for photo-engraving for 
use in this magazine, doubtless 
represent others who might fur- 
nish good pictures if they knew 
what to send. Photographs for 
this purpose should be very strong 
and clear, of a warm brown tint, 
without a yellow cast, and not too 
dark brown, though better very 
dark than light. Landscapes are 
seldom available for our purposes, 
excepting gardens and the like. 
Dwellings, interiors, studies and 
groups of the human figure in end- 
less variety, and pet animals, are 
the sort of things which are likely 
to interest our readers. Photo- 
graphs often render marketable 
manuscripts which otherwise 


could not be used. Interesting 
pictures for the children’s pages 
are always in demand. 
It was a bachelor, of course, 
who in the Massachusetts legis|a- 
ture opposed woman suffrage on 
the ground that woman “had no 
independence of mind.” The news- 
papers carefully attended to his 
case. 
Once more our readers are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves 
at home with Goop HouseKeEeEpriN«. 
Questions will be answered, and 
practical suggestions, paragraphs 
and articles welcomed. “If you 
don’t see what you want, call for 
Neither law nor science secms 
able thus far to save the lobster. 
The United States commissioner 
of fisheries announces the failure 
of the various efforts at the prop- 
agation of this favorite fish, and 
extinction within a comparatively 
short time is the present outlook. 
The prohibition of lobster-catch- 
ing for ten or fifteen years to 
come might avail to save the breed, 
but to secure such laws and en- 
force them would be tremen- 
dously expensive, if not impossi- 
ble. A luxurious age has over- 
reached itself; at a time when 
delicacies are being multiplied 
regardless of cost, one of the 
choicest is being destroyed for- 
ever. 
We get a strong sidelight on the 
domestic service conditions in 
Colorado in the shape of a letter 
from a lady in a small city who 
will be willing and glad to pay 
thirty dollars a month to a thor- 
oughly trained and competent gen- 
eral housework girl from the east, 
even though the girl may be com- 
pelled by incipient lung disease to 
seek that dry climate; the lady 
would not care to take into the 
house, she says, “an actually de- 
veloped case of consumption.” 
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People She Meets = 


dhe 


Illustrated from Photographs Made Expressly for Good Housekeeping 


When May Irwin’s season is over, with its 
thousands of miles of travel, and its months of 
New York, the actress 


sojourn in 
let a day pass 
before trunks 
are packed and 
good-byes are 
said, then she is 
off with her 
two boys for a 
long, _ restful 
summer at 
home among 
the Thousand 
Islands. Solid 
comfort, the 
freedom of out- 
door life and 
the delights of 
h o usekeeping ; 
that is how 
Miss Irwin “va- 
cates.” Irwin is- 
land was not 
laid out by-a 
landscape gar- 
dener, with gay 
parterres and 
towered walls, 
such one 
sees among the 
show places of 


the St Law- 
rence. If you 
should steam 


past that par- 
ticular verdant 
speck in the 
river, you 
would remem- 
ber it for its air 
of country com- 
fort, its green 


does not 


summer ease and _ restfulness. 


SPECIALTY IS HOT STUFF” 


shadowing of great trees, its very idealism of 


The island is 


an acre or two in area, and by the edge of the 


water stands 
the old-fash- 
ioned farm- 
house which 


Miss Irwin has 
transformed 
into a cozy 
abode. It is 
surrounded by 
wide verandas, 
and every room 
in it is attrac- 
tive, filled with 
bric - a - brac 
gathered from 
strange coun- 
tries, portraits 
of famous men 
and women 
who have so- 
journed at Ir- 
win island, pil- 
lowed divans, 
the easiest of 
easy chairs and 
flowers and 
books. The 
winter and the 
stage mean 
work, the sum- 
mer and_ the 
St Lawrence, 
quiet, ease, re- 
cuperation. 

I doubt if the 
great public 
knows that May 
Irwin is a most 
excellent house- 
wife. If she had 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A VIEW INSIDE MISS IRWIN’S COTTAGE, LOOKING OUT THE FRONT DOOR 


not discovered early in her career that she 
had the power of making human beings forget 
the tragedy of life in laughter, she might 
have been a notable cook. She has the inborn 
faculty for making dishes that tickle the palate as 
graciously as her laughter tickles the risibilities. 
Old age seems centuries in the future for May 
Irwin, but if it should ever make her say adieu to 
her public I should predict that she might occupy 
the leisure of her sunshiny avtumn days by writ- 
ing May Irwin’s Cook Book. I should predict, 
too, that it would sell; even the men would read 
it with bursts of laughter here and there. Miss 
Irwin could make an oyster stew recipe funny. 
On Irwin island there are domestics enough, but 
if a passing steamer should ever drop you there 
for a call, ten to one you would find the mistress 
of the house in the kitchen. It is a spacious 
kitchen, such as old-fashioned farmhouses can 
brag of. Its six windows look out through the 
leafy trees on the water. You cannot get away 
from the blue of the St Lawrence in any nook of 


i 


the house. It shimmers at you through every 
door and window. 

I found Miss Irwin gazing intently into a soup 
kettle. She began to laugh when I asked her 
what cook book she swore by. 

“Now, there’s a hard question to answer,” said 
the actress. “A recipe is just like a play. Per- 
haps there’s a line or situation that I can see a 
chance of improving; I change. it a trifle, just as 
I do a recipe. The recipe may be too sweet, or 
too hot, or too sour, so I add something or take 
something away, just as I do in a play. I try 
the play on the dog for a few nights till I get it 
right. I try a new dish on my friends half a 
dozen times. Before I have served it six times 
it’s about to the queen’s taste. Still, I buy every 
cook book I can find. 

“Sometimes I find a new cook book and carry 
it around for a week, reading it on the train. 
When I strike a recipe that sounds delicious—red 
peppers, mushrooms, brown se- 3, a dash of 
parsley, Worcestershire sauce, mustard, horse- 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE 


MISS IRWIN’S COTTAGE, IRWIN ISLAND, THOUSAND ISLANDS. MISS IRWIN, IN WHITE, IS SEATED ON 
THE ROCKS 


radish, cheese, kitchen bouquet, tabasco—and I 
reach the next station I’m ready to dash into the 
hotel and implore the loan of a chafing-dish and 
all the hot stuff the chef has in stock. My spe- 
cialty is hot stuff. I have no use for a meat dish 
[ can’t dust with paprika. 

“Do you want to hear of my last creation?” she 
asked. “There’s a chafing-dish in the story.” Of 
course I did. 

“It happened during my last engagement in 
Boston. William Gillette was playing Sherlock 
Holmes at a nearby theater, and I saw him fre- 
quently. One day I ran across him on Boylston 
street, looking as if he didn’t care whether the 
world went spinning round on its axis or took 
a half-hour’s rest. 

“*What is the matter?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Everything,’ he said, gloomily. ‘Grip, nervous 
dyspepsia, loss of appetite, every symptom you'll 
find prescribed by an effective patent medicine.’ 

“<T’'ll give you a dose of “sure cure,”’ I said; ‘a 
chafing-dish supper,’ 


“ “Madame,” he said, solemnly, ‘I can't eat. I 
simply gaze at a table d’hote meal and think about 
how I should feel if I did eat it. What do you 
propose feeding me?’ 

“*Mushrooms.’ 

I haven't eaten a mushroom in years. The 
doctor says they are quick death.’ 

“‘T’m not offering you quick death mush- 
rooms,’ I assured him. ‘I don’t insist on curing 
you. But if you feel like trying them sometime 
let me know.’ 

“T had forgotten all about Gillette and his dys- 
pepsia when a messenger boy handed a note in at 
the dressing room door. It read: 


“Dear Miss Irwin: When do you propose 
closing the season of Sherlock Holmes by giving 
me these mushrooms in a chafing-dish? 


GILLETTE.’ 
“*To-morrow evening,’ I wrote. 
“You can’t always plan for a chafing-dish supper 
when you are staying at a hotel. Mine host 
prefers to have his guests eat in the dining room, 
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“MISS IRWIN WAS GAZING INTENTLY INTO A SOUP 
KETTLE” 


Still, diplomacy will overcome difficulties. At 
dinner I smiled at the waiter and said: ‘I want 
a dish of creamed oysters to-night, after the 
theater. You don’t make creamed oysters as I 
like them. Send up to my rooms a chafing-dish, 
a pint of oysters, flour, butter and cream.’ Then 
I sent my maid marketing. She brought in a 
crisp green pepper and a pou. of the most suc- 
culent mushrooms you ever rested your eyes on. 
The oysters were ordered simply to secure the 
other ingredients and the chafing-dish. I planned 
to throw them away. Here’s the dish I concocted 
under Gillette’s critical eye: I melted two table- 
spoons of butter in the blazer—by the way, I 
never use the hot water pan; I have no time to 
bother with it. Into the butter I stirred two 
tablespoons of flour and made it into a gravy with 


half a cup of cream. I peppered and salted it 
well, added a green pepper finely chopped, and the 
mushrooms. Then I let it cook for a few minutes. 

““Tt’s a sin to waste these oysters,’ I thought: 
so I popped them in, put on the cover and let it 
cook till the oysters wére plump and curled at the 
edges, and the gravy was a rich dark brown. My 
patient ate it without a murmur. His dose was 
a liberal one. He didn’t feel any bad symptoms 
before he left, but he assured me he would let me 
know the result. 

“*You have a matinee to-morrow,’ he said, ‘[ 
haven’t. If I’m alive I'll sit in the lower right 
hand box; if I’m not alive you will probably hear 
of it before the matinee. Good-bye.’ 

“He was in the box. After the matinee he 
came back to tell me he had never felt better in 
his life. He had slept all night and drank coffee 
for breakfast. Before the end of the week his 
grip was gone and he had no dyspepsia—Here, 
this soup is done. I'll push it back to simmer, 
then we'll sit down and I'll give you more recipes. 
You can find names for them; I call them acci- 
dental combinations. 

“Here’s a savory clam concoction. More mush- 
rooms are called for—a cup of them, another 
green pepper, chopped, and a pint of chopped 
clams. Give it a good dust with pepper, salt and 
paprika and thicken with three well-beaten eggs. 
I’m afraid I’d have to go through a course of 
training to write a cook book. I’m something 
like the old Irishwoman who was being _inter- 
viewed on a fine cake she made. Her measure- 
ments were like a Scotchman’s estimate of dis- 
tance, ‘a mile an’ a bittikie.’ 

“*And flour, how much flour?’ implored her 
listener. 

“‘Och! Flour is it? Shure, put in phat flour 
yez wants, a fhistful, more or less won’t mat- 
ther.’ 

“T have a great respect for a good cook book, 
still you get considerable comfort at times out of 
common sense and what old-fashioned house- 
keepers call faculty. There’s a-deal in being able 
to make something appetizing out of whatever 
you can lay your hands on, if you haven't got 
everything a recipe calls for. 

“Do you want a fine salad recipe? Here it 
is—hot stuff again, I’ll promise you. Cut six 
medium sized, gloriously red and ripe tomatoes 
into quarters, and three fine cucumbers into thick 
slices. Chop finely a Spanish onion, two large 
tart apples and three green peppers. By the way, 
always economize on anything except peppers. 
Make a dressing with half a teaspoon of mustard, 
one teaspoon of Worcestershire sauce, one tea- 
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spoon of brown sugar, one teaspoon of salt, half 
a teaspoon of red pepper, one cup of oil and half 
a cup of red wine vinegar. Rub a bowl with a 
crushed garlic—that gives you another splendid 


“DISHES THAT TICKLE THE PALATE” 


bit of flavor—and mix the dressing in it. Set it 
on ice for ten minutes before using and serve 
with guava jelly and Roquefort cheese.” 

Among her friends Miss Irwin’s hospitality is 
famed. Nearly every day her steam launch is to 
be seen shooting between the mainland and the 
island, filled with the guests who would cross a 
continent rather than send regrets when May 
Irwin has a house party. They share in the jol- 
liest times imaginable, with a hostess whose jollity 
has a national repute. And always—when rem- 
iniscences are spoken of these summer days, the 
last word is “And ah! May Irwin’s cooking!” 


Warm Weather Diet 


“It is astounding,” said a physician to the 
writer, “how little thought the people give to 
their food in relation to various seasons of the 
year. To this very carelessness I lay much sum- 
mer sickness, often an illness that ends fatally. 
Take the matter of left-overs. A warming hash, 
ragout or meat pie is all right for the depth of 
winter, but not for weather when the blood needs 
cooling. I would entreat every housekeeper not 
to buy a morsel of pork, ham or sausage from 
June till October. Reserve even beef, lamb and 
veal for the cooler days of summer, and in long 
hot spells let meat alone entirely. Nature pro- 
vides for these burning days with vegetables and 
fruit, tender chicken and fine, firm, white-fleshed 
fish. If you have left-over foods to be utilized, 
convert them into chilled, appetizing salads instead 
of ragouts. If soups are a necessity, let them be 
thin consomme or chicken soup, not purees or 
bisques. I would prohibit pie and rich cake, and 
let fruit, ices, delicate jellies or milk puddings 
take their place. I'd also put a veto on hot 
breads. If people could turn an X-ray on the 
poor, overworked stomachs I’m called to care for 
all summer long and see the mischief done by 
overeating and eating things that have no busi- 
ness to be cooked in hot weather, they would 
realize I am speaking earnest truth.” 


IN THE NURSERY medicine cupboard, which 
ought to be kept religiously locked, keep witch 
hazel for bumps and bruises, wine of ipecac for 
croupy nights, and a bottle of lime water and 
oil for burns or scalds. For colds and hoarse- 
ness prepare a half-pound jar of lard and turpen- 
tine. Mix these in equal quantities and melt over 
hot water. It will thicken, but a tablespoonful 
can be heated in a few moments at any time and 
rubbed on a child’s chest, back, neck and the soles 
of his feet. A box of mustard has a place in the 
nursery medicine cupboard for hurried mustard 
plasters, a bottle of vinegar for bruises, a pack- 
age of absorbent cotton, a roll of bandages, from 
half an inch to an inch and a half wide, tincture 
of iodine for chilblains, ginger or peppermint 
water for colic, chlorate of potash for sore 
throats, oil of cloves for toothache, and a roll of 
surgeon’s adhesive plaster for cuts. It is a good 
plan for a mother to ask the advice of her doctor 
about simple home remedies. 


SixTEEN tablespoonfuls of any solid food are 
equal to one cup. : 
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Care of the Baby in Warm Weather 


By Greorce Tuomas Pater, M D, Editor of the 
Chicago Clinic 


The baby is not the lover of ancestral tradi- 
tions that he will be when he has reached an age 
of maturity. In fact, his early days are spent 
in crying out vehemently against those things 
which are inflicted upon him in the way of care, 
with no more rational foundation than ‘“‘because 
grandmother raised her children that way.” The 
fact that his aches and colics are due to customs 
of pre-Revolutionary origin does not in any way 
compensate him for his suffering. 

It is certainly true that while all the hygienic 
and medical branches have progressed with won- 
derful strides, the subject of infant raising has 
lurked back in the irrational past. It is also true 
that if the infant were not a weakling without 
power to rise in protest, many of our methods 
and practices would have been abandoned years 
ago. The treatment given to the average infant 
in the average home, by the affectionate mother, 
while well intended, is an imposition upon the 
weakness of the little one. If the mothers would 
consider infant care as a problem capable of prac- 
tical solution, and would practice those things 
which are logical rather than blindly following 
absurd custom, the children of the present day 
would have better health and the men and women 
of the future would be stronger and hardier. 

We have learned that one-third of all infants 
die before ending the second year of life, and we 
know that the great part of this shocking mor- 
tality occurs in the summer. To the baby, June 
is not the month of roses, of blushing brides and 
sweet girl graduates; but a very trying period 
of sour milk, colics and all manner of discom- 
forts.* The most important consideration in 


Househex ing Babies.“ 


infancy, in summer as well as winter, is th: 
selection and the handling of the food, for quit: 
truly has someone said, “a baby is merely an appe 
tite.’ If the food is right, the baby will be gen 
erally well; if the food is wrong, everything will 
be wrong. It is easier to raise a child in health. 
in the midst of filthy surroundings, with foul air, 
if he can have good, clean food, than to keep him 
well, even in ideal surroundings, with food which 
is not good. 


For those infants who are deprived of breast 
milk, all. physicians now agree that cow’s milk 
is the very best food. This milk should come 
from a herd rather than from a single cow: 
should come from hardy, ordinary breeds of 
cattle rather than from Jerseys or Alderneys; 
should be milked with the greatest care; allowed 
to come in contact with no containers which have 
not been sterilized by boiling; should be reduced 
to a temperature about freezing at once on being 
milked, and kept there until feeding time, and 
should be fed as soon after milking as possible. 
As very few children are able to take undiluted 
cow’s milk, it is the duty of every mother to have 
an intelligent physician, not only to tell her, but 
to show her how to mix the food. With such a 
substitute food the Trinity diet kitchen for infants 
fed one thousand babies in the poverty-stricken 
and dirty regions of Chicago during last summer, 
and only three of them died. 

Tea or coffee, flour balls, sugar teats, patent 
foods, crackers, bread and all such things should 
be absolutely forbidden the infant during the first 
year. It is well to give him a small piece o/ 
butter occasionally. The so-called “scientific 
infant foods” would be all right “if the baby were 
only a scientific animal.” As it is, they do more 
harm than good, and ié is safe to say that if the 
baby cannot take milk, and these “foods” have 
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to be substituted, the conditions are such as to 
justify the constant attendance of a physician. 
As a rule for infant care, let it be said that, 
except diluted cow’s milk, no food should be 
given except under the physician’s directions. 

The daily bath is desirable for all infants; but 
it is best not to give the very young infant the 
full bath, but rather to sponge him in water about 
body temperature, keeping the body protected in 
a woolen shawl during the process. The bath is 
especially necessary during the summer, as rigid 
cleanliness will prevent much of the chafing and 
skin eruption of that season. The baby should not 
be dressed too warmly. Two layers of clothing 
are sufficient, and physicians are tending each year 
to the belief that the more simply a child is 
dressed the better. Long heavy skirts are espe- 
cially to be avoided, for exercise is just as neces- 
sary for a child as for an adult, and the old- 
fashioned skirts utterly prevent any free action 
of the legs. 


It is during the summer, when the infant is 
nervous and fretful, that we should remember 
that excitement is bad for a child, and in this 
regard it may be said that there are probably 
many mothers who do not know that nervous 
diseases may originate from the good-natured 
effort to make a baby laugh. The little one cer- 
tainly has no sense of humor, and his laughter 
when provoked by noises, shakes and faces is a 
sign of overwrought nervous system and not of 
pleasure. This method of “amusing the baby” 
is especially objectionable in the evening. Each 
day the child should have his outing, and when 
the weather is mild it is well for him to have 
as much -outdoor life as possible. 


There are many general rules for the guidance 
of mothers and nurses, and these, while they 
apply the whole year through, are especially 
important during the summer. The child should 
never be permitted to go to sleep with a nipple 
or rubber ring in his mouth; he should have his 
naps regularly; should be fed “by the clock”; 
should not be given too much food, and should 
be put into his crib or bed when sleeping time 
comes, and not rocked to sleep. Absolute clean- 
liness should be the rule in every particular. The 
clothing should be fresh, and changed as often as 
necessary; the nursing bottles should be boiled 
after each feeding, or a sufficient quantity should 
be supplied so that it will not be necessary to 
use one twice in any day, so that all can be boiled 
thoroughly when the food is being prepared in 
the morning. 


The long-tubed nursing bottle should never 
be used, but the simplest form of rubber nipple. 
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It should be an absolute rule never to use a 
nipple after it has gotten old or begins to crack. 

It is naturally difficult to condense the volumes 
of suggestion upon this subject into very small 
compass; but these few remarks, if considered 
and remembered, will save many a baby from the 
summer’s discomforts and disease. 


A Summer School for Children 
By Dora READ GOODALE 


Bless the children, how glad they are when 
vacation comes! When the school bell has rung 
for the last time and a three months’ eternity 
of sunny summer weather lies before them, over- 
flowing with delightful possibilities! They are 
going to the country to the mountains, the lake, 
or perhaps to grandpa’s farm. If you speak of 
study they wriggle and look dejected, but if you 
speak of ants, or crabs, or woodpeckers, or side- 
saddle flowers, how the cheeks flush with inter- 
est and the eager tongues chatter! All children, 
I believe, are born naturalists, and as Nature is 
now about to open her summer school all over 
the world, mothers and fathers ought to teach 
their children at least a few words of her lan- 
guage and help them to understand the wonders 
which she is preparing to show them. 

A bird lover sits down on your porch and sees 
a nuthatch, a goldfinch, a wood pewee, a pair of 
wrens and three kinds of sparrows while he is 
waiting for breakfast; the botanist takes an early 
stroll and brings back a rare fern, a curiously 
contrived orchid and several fungi which he says 
are edible; the geologist with his little hammer 
discovers rose quartz, mica and amethysts in 
the stone wall, and has a tale to tell you that 
is stranger than any fairy story; and there are 
the glacier scratches to prove that it’s true! So 
in every branch of natural science, even a little 
knowledge enlarges and illuminates the world 
to an amazing extent; it doubles and trebles our 
pleasure in country excursions; it invests the 
commonest plants, the ugliest insects, the dingiest 
stones, with a never-failing interest, and every 
child has a right to such knowledge, and is burn- 
ing to profit by it. 

This summer, then, include in your vacation 
trunk a few helpful, authoritative books—say a 
volume of Shaler, one of Gray, C. M. Weed’s 
Life Histories of American Insects, and Wright 
& Cone’s Citizen Bird. Amateur handbooks are 
a delusion, but St Nicholas has instituted a valu- 
able Nature and Science department, whose editor 
answers questions for inquiring curly-heads, 
and most of the weekly papers publish articles 
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on related subjects. Add to your outfit an opera 
glass and a pocket magnifier and learn how to 
“float” seaweeds and to make butterfly nets. Be 
prepared to entertain turtles, to welcome cater- 
pillars, to doctor wasp stings and to give up wear- 
ing birds on your hats. Encourage the children 
to make collections; help them to keep a list of 
the birds they see or the flowers they find and 
analyze, or to note down any curious incidents 
that fall under their eye. And go out and study 
with them. 

Among many rules for the preservation of 
youth the best I have ever seen are these: Keep 
the body young by exercise; keep the mind young 
by study; keep the heart young by love. How 
can you better accomplish these blessed results 
than by entering yourself as a pupil in Nature’s 
summer school? 


Do not be frightened if a child is bitten or 
stung by insects. The little face may be damp 
and distorted as grief itself, but apply a few drops 
of ammonia and exclude the air with a pinch of 
flour, and the trouble is soon over.—B. P. 


“ Human Documents” 


NOT GATHERED FROM A RAILROAD WRECK, BUT 
MOLDED FROM LIFE AS DESCRIBED IN MISS TADD’S 
ARTICLE ON PAGE 466 OF THIS NUMBER OF GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
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Prize Awards 


Cash prizes aggregating twenty-five dollars are 
awarded in the Goop HouSEKEEPING contest for 
the best papers describing how the writers thereof 
got their babies through the critical periods of 
the first and second years of life. The papers 
dealing with the first year offered a superabun- 
dance of good material, warranting additional 
prizes, while those dealing with the second year 
were disappointing, insomuch that only one prize 
is awarded in that, instead of three, the balance 
of the money being applied on the first year prizes. 
The final test in judging the papers was that of 
safe methods. Procedure which might be endured 
by a rugged child might nevertheless be unnec- 
essarily “strenuous,” even for them, and there- 
fore not at all safe for more delicate children. 
Material available for the magazine will be culled 
from non-prize winning papers, and printed, with 
compensation. 

For papers dealing with the child’s first year 
four awards are made, instead of three, as fol- 
lows: First, eight dollars, Mrs D. A. Hogg, 
Grafton, North Dakota; second, third and fourth, 
three dollars each, Mrs C. H. Ewing, 1712 Fourth 
avenue, Altoona, Pennsylvania; Mrs F. H. Has- 
erot, 113 Crawford road, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs 
Grace S. Powell, 70 Oakland street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The one first award of eight 
dollars for a second-year paper goes to Mrs 
Louise Satterthwaite, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania. The original plan was to award prizes of 
eight dollars, three dollars, and a dollar and a 
half for the best papers dealing with each year; 
twenty-five dollars in all. The prize winning 
papers will be published in early numbers of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. 


To DELEGATE the saying of grace to the little boy 
is a pretty custom, which, however, is not without 
its difficulties. Clinton, a bright boy of eight or 
nine, was asked by his parents to perform this 
service at supper once where I. was entertained. 
We were in a hurry to catch a train. The bless- 
ing began in a soft murmur, and it continued. 
There was not a moment to be lost, and the guests 
grew nervous as the ceremony proceeded. Pretty 
soon mamma said gently, “That will do, Clinton.” 
But the muttered grace went on and on. “Clinton, 
do you hear?” Apparently he did not hear her. 
Then came a roar from father, “You stop that. 
Clinton, or you'll go straight upstairs to bed!” 
The little practical joker snickered, and the pray- 
ing ceased; the first forcibly stopped prayer of 
my witnessing.—J. E. T. 
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LITTLE BOYS 


For Little Boys 


The small boy of to-day, even before he aspires 
to the dignity of trousers, is never dressed so that 
he can be mistaken for his sister. Beruffled and 
lace trimmed garments are as much the excep- 


tion as flowing locks, and surely the child gains 
in comfort thereby. 

The dress shown in No 1 is on the simplest 
lines, the material—white pique—being laid in 
box pleats, three in the front, three in the back 
and one under each arm. The invisible closing 


is at the left side of the center pleat in front. The 
pleats are stitched in the back from the collar to 
the waist line. In the front they are unconfined 
except at the top, where they are stitched and 
edged with white pearl buttons, and at the waist 
line—or rather a little below it—where they are 
caught together with frogs of the pique, orna- 
mented with narrow white braid and pearl but- 
tons. Similar straps finish the collar and form 
cuffs in keeping with the sleeves, which are laid 
in box pleats. 

Dark blue linen is the material of the dress 
illlustrated in No 2. The full front has a box 
pleat on either side, and is gathered to a pointed 
yoke of white linen; the closing being under the 
pleat on one side. The plain two-piece back is 
cut to give the long-waisted effect in vogue, and 
a full short skirt is gathered thereto. The bishop 
sleeve has a cuff shaped to match the yoke, which 
is trimmed with insertion, as are the detachable 
white linen collar, the neck band and belt. 


In No 3 the dress shown is of red and white 
striped galatea. The broad bands which form 
the neckband and belt, and which border the sailor 
collar and cuffs, are of the same material in plain 
red, finished with rows of narrow white braid. 
The shield of plain red is embroidered in white. 
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Co-operative Housekeeping at Last 


On a Large Scale, and Thus Far a Complete 
Success 


There is an establishment in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, which may be the pioneer of co-operative 
housekeeping in all parts of America. It is called 
the Twentieth Century Food company, and 
although it has been in existence only eight 
months, it already makes housekeeping less of a 
problem to more than a hundred families. The 
originator of this new phase of housewifery is the 
president of the company, Samuel H. Street, a 
manufacturer of cereal. Says Mr Street : “The idea 
was suggested to me by the vast amount of money 
wasted in the production of food. By that I do 
not wholly mean the waste that feeds the garbage 
pail, but the money that is paid first to the pro- 
ducer, then the wholesale dealer, then the retail 
merchant. After these comes the waste of a hun- 
dred fires being run to cook a meal instead of one, 
a hundred cooks, where six could do the work. 
Take the hundred or two of families we cater 
to to-day; the mistress of each home can tell her 
tale of woe. It deals with cooks whose produc- 
tions were not fit for healthful living, of food 
thrown away and household expenses running 
beyond the family income. Some of these house- 
wives to-day have dispensed with help. They 
find it a saving of money and patience. We buy 
everything at the very lowest prices, of the pro- 
ducer or the wholesale man, and although we 
have our profits we can cater to the multitude so 
that the cooked food in mariy instances costs less 
than the raw product. Our delivery wagons call 
at magnificent houses, at modest homes, at apart- 
ments where we aid in light housekeeping, and 
at offices, business houses and all sorts of places 
where the human stomach has to be stayed. 

“There is, so far as we know, no other estab- 
lishment of this sort in the country. We have 
had real encouragement. During the summer we 
look forward to supplying not only city tables, but 
families along the shore, where housekeeping 
without all the conveniences of a kitchen is some- 
times a considerable problem. We have supplied 
meals in Meriden, Hartford and _ neighboring 
cities, and recently the suggestion came that we 
should establish a branch business with a great 
department store in New York. They could not 
bring us to see the value of such a plan. To be 
run carefully, economically and fairly, in the 
interests of our patrons as well as ourselves, the 
business requires undivided attention.” 

The establishment where a hundred meals are 
cooked twice a day is immaculately clean, and 
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compact. There isa large basement with a lord!y 
larder and a small grocery shop like the pro- 
vision chambers of a hotel. On the next floor 
there is the office and the kitchen, with its gre: 
copper soup kettles, a revolving steamer where 
bushel of potatoes are cooked in fifteen minute, 
tall coffee caldrons and long tables at which 
chefs in white are moving busily about. Th 
there is the room where preparations are afov! 
for the sending out of hot food. 

Before one describes this process it is inter- 
esting to look over some menus from which 4 
patron is invited to choose a meal. It will |e 
seen at a glance that the bill of fare provides ti; 
a luncheon and dinner, or a noon dinner and 
supper, as the patron may find more convenient : 


in left- 


f Salmon croquettes, 
small in 


green peas 
Rice cakes, with 


Large portion 
hand column, 
right. 

SUNDAY Banana fritters 


soup (one quart) Corned beef hash 
Mock bisque . +20 Baked beans 
BOILED Baked beans, to- 


mato sauce 
-90 Boiled oyster Spaghetti 
ch eese 
ROASTS 


Old fashioned corn > 
-75 Roast beef, pan meal mush - 


gravy VEGETABLES 
chick- 
d .65 


-95 Roast sprin 
en, stufte 
ENTREES 
Braised fillet of beef 
(tenderloin) 
aux Champignons 
Salmon cutlets, 
green peas 
Banana fritters 
Boston baked beans . 
Boston baked beans, 
tomato sauce 
Baked macaroni, au 
gratin 
VEGETABLES 


Mashed potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Stewed corn 
PUDDINGS 
Rice meringue 
Tapioca cream 
Coffee (one quart) 


FRIDAY 
soup (one quart) 
Clam chowder, 
Holland green pea, 
FISH 
-7s Boiled salmon, sauce 


ed potatoes Hollandaise 
.60 Broiled maitre 
*hot 


Succotash otel 
-40 Boiled cod, egg 


sauce 
Cotta oe sauce . ENTREES 
WEDNESDAY mutton 
and tomatoes 
Chi =— (one quart) Banana fritters 
la Vi Corned beef hash 
onsomme a la Virginia . Macaroni and cheese . 
FISH Baked beans 
Fried oysters 
BOILED 


Baked beans, tomato 
AS 
.50 New England boiled 


sauce 
Fish cakes 
dinner +35 
ROASTS 


ominy 
Roast lamb -50 


VEGETABLES 
Mashed _ potatoes 
y Roast loin of pork .40 
ENTREES 


Mashed turnips 
Boiled onions 
Succotash 
.60 Lamb chops breaded, 
tomato sauce -45 
-35 Beef stew and 


PUDDINGS 
Prune 
dumplings 


Creamed bread 
Coffee (one quart) 


Piled high in one corner are hundreds of zinc 
cans. They are double, with three inches of space 
between the outside and the linings. Into the 
bottom of each is slipped a “heat retainer,” a pack- 
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age with the properties of the old-fashioned soap- 
stone. A hundred or more of these are put in 
a hot oven when the preparation of a meal begins, 
and they have absorbed considerable heat before 
it is time to begin distribution; not heat enough 
to do any further cooking of the food, but suffi- 
cient to keep up such an even temperature for 
five hours as the cook in a large kitchen secures 
by his pans resting on a table with steam circu- 
lation underneath. A cupboard in this storage 
room holds thousands of enameled steel pans of 
a pattern manufactured purposely for this com- 
pany. They have straight sides and flat lids that 
fit tightly. The pans which hold a small portion 
are three or four inches in hight; for a large 
portion they are twice that size. An employee 
checks off each order in the kitchen. It may be 
from Mrs Smith, whose family consists of four 
people. She has ordered puree of tomato, roast 
beef, spaghetti and cheese, potatoes au gratin, 
graham pudding with sauce, and a quart of coffee. 
These require six pans. The food is served neatly 
into each of the snowy-lined warm dishes. Before 
a whiff of the steam can escape it is closed tight 
and one is laid on top of the other in a zine frame- 
work, whichis set snugly into the large can, with 
the heat retainer at the bottom. Into the top is 
fitted a deep cloth-bound lid. Even after this has 
stood for several hours the outside of the can 
is quite cold; it is a hot box from which the 
warmth cannot escape. There are cans that fit 
large or small families, as the order may be, and 
the housewife receives her dinner from the deliv- 
ery wagon, exactly as if it were a pail of ice 
cream. There is a difference, though; the ice 
cream will not keep cold so long as the dinner 
will keep hot, and the dinner can be lifted out 
without dirt or trouble, ready to set on the table, 
while the ice cream cannot. The washing of the 
pans that hold the food is the only labor involved. 

From 10 o'clock every morning the delivery 
men at the Twentieth Century Food company’s 
plant load their cans into the wagons and com- 
mence their rounds. When the thermometer falls 
below zero it can make no difference to the food 
supply. A dinner delivered at 10.30 may not be 
served till 1, but at that time it is set on the table 
as hot as if it had come straight from the kitchen. 
Dishes are not included in the service, of course. 
The housewife sets her table, provides bread and 
butter, pickles, cream and sugar, all the small 
etceteras of a meal, then when the family is ready 
to sit down the can is opened, the soup, which is 
on the top, is lifted out, and the lid is replaced 
to keep the remainder of the dinner hot. So 
attractive is the blue ware in which the company 
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delivers its food that many of the customers serve 
the food from it instead of transferring it to cold 
china. The carving is done by an expert, and 
in the case of such food as roast beef, portions 
are sent rare or well done, as ordered. No bread, 
pastry or cake is offered by the company. They 
contend that the bakery supplies this demand. 
Brown bread is the exception. They have a cook 
whose brown bread is famed already in the City 
of Elms. 

A skilled housewife who studies the menus of 
the Twentieth Century Food company realizes 
that she cannot produce in her own home the 
food they offer at equal cost. She considers first 
the wages of a cook, that figure from $3.50 to $5 
a week. The cost of running a stove averages 
from 50c to $1 a week. She realizes that for 
food which comes straight to the table she is not 
paying the marketman for bones, the skins and 
waste of vegetables, the uneatable portion of poul- 
try and fish, and a hundred things which figure up 
largely on the scales. She deducts for the wear 
and tear and constant supply of kitchen utensils, 
and last, but by-no means least, for the greedy 
maw of the garbage pail. 

Here is the reckoning of one housekeeper, who 
has reduced her kitchen work to the smallest pos- 
sible amount of labor. There are four in the 
family. They live in a flat and have dispensed 
with the services of a “hired girl.” The wash- 
ing is sent out, and once a week the scrubwoman 
does the sweeping. Labor is reduced to a mini- 
mum, such as preparing a light breakfast, dust- 
ing, setting the table, dish-washing and making 
the beds. The kitchen is equipped with a gas 
stove, the house is kept beautifully neat, and the 
chief comfort of all is having the little apartment 
to themselves, without a maid to be squeezed in. 
This family dines at noon and eats a light supper. 
Here is a glimpse at the household accounts for 
one week: 


MONDAY 


Dinner—Puree of Jackson 15c, lamb croquettes 
and green peas 25c, stewed potatoes loc, prune 
pudding 15c. 

Suprer—Baked beans with tomato sauce I§5¢c, 
plain custard 15c; tora!, 95 cents. 

TUESDAY 

DinnER—Lamb stew 30c, creamed potatoes 10c, 
creamed bread pudding 15c. 

Suprer—Minced ham on toast 20c, farina frit- 
ters, vanilla sauce, 15c; total, 90 cents. 

WEDNESDAY 

Dinner—New England boiled dinner 35c, tap- 
ioca cream I5c. 

Suprer—Fried oysters, 35c; total, 85 cents. 
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THURSDAY 
Dinner—Stewed chicken, family style, 35¢, 
creamed potatoes 10c, date meringue I5c. 
Suprer—Veal loaf 30c, corn meal fritters 10c; 


total, $1. 
FRIDAY 
Dinner—Clam chowder zoc, boiled cod, egg 
sauce, 30c, mashed potatoes 10c, lemon rice 18c. 
Suprer—Fish cakes 15c, banana fritters 25c; 


total, $1.18. 
SATURDAY 

DinNErR—Roast beef, pan gravy, 50c, potatoes 
10c, lima beans 20c, cocoanut custard 20c. 

Suprer—Small country sausage and mashed 
potatoes 25c; total, $1.25. 

SUNDAY 

Dinner—Boiled turkey, oyster sauce, 65¢, 
creamed potatoes 10c, baked Indian pudding 15¢c. 

Suprer—Boston baked beans with tomato 
sauce 15c; total, $1.05. Total for week, $7.18. 

The household accounts for that week included: 
Bread and rolls 45c, butter 50c, milk 42c, sugar 
15c, coffee and tea 50c, cake and cookies 35¢, 
pickles and olives 20c, eggs 20c, crackers 10c, 
fruit 50c, lettuce and celery 45c; total, $3.82. The 
week’s expenses were exactly $11, or $2.75 for each 
person. The expense of the table when a girl 
was kept had generally wavered from $10 to $12 
a week, for she means another mouth to feed. 
Her wages were $3 a week. She was not an 
experienced cook, and the food of that household 
to-day is of much better quality than what came 
from Bridget’s hands. The supply is plentiful 
as served from this caterer, and frequently there 
are small left-overs which with skill and good 
seasoning are converted into tasty additions to 
the supper or breakfast, such as corned beef hash 
or a few savory spoonfuls of stew. 

This represents the experience of a family of 
no very lavish income. The Food company 
caters to larger households where the price of 
meals amounts to $3 to $5 a day. Even these 
housewives are saving money, saving food mate- 
rial, servants’ wages, fuel and kitchen furnish- 
ings. 

The indorsement of patrons is hearty and con- 
vincing from the standpoint that they do not 
return to home cookery. They speak of excel- 
lent service, hot, well-cooked and attractively 
served food, no worry about planning the meals 
for each day, a constant variety in the menus, 
and in every case no increase of expense. One of 
New Haven’s prominent clergymen says: “Now 
let the cook lady strike; who cares? All I have 
to do is to step to the telephone or drop a post 
card and order dinner, have it served hot at the 
door, well cooked and of excellent variety, for 
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less money than you could do it yourself, to say 
nothing about wear and tear of nerves. It is 
emancipation, I say. Sing the long meter dox- 
ology, be thankful there are those to blaze a trai 
out of the wilderness and lead the people into the 
promised land of delightful housekeeping.” 

New Haven’s unique establishment 
seem to be the beginning of a new era of house- 
keeping. In the estimation of the present writer 
it lacks but one thing—a corps of neat-hande«! 
dishwashers to follow in the trail of the food 
delivery wagon. 


How to Judge Olives 


Few lovers of olives have the slightest idea of 
the methods to which the fruit is subjected 
before being bottled. When gathered they ar 
exceedingly bitter and require long-continue: 
washing in clean water before being consigne«! 
to a brine. They ripen in November and come 
from the trees tough, bitter and bright green. 
They are subjected to several days of fermenta- 
tion in lime water, which gradually mellows and 
sweetens them. Then they are washed in bar- 
rels, sometimes for twenty days, sometimes for 
eight months. The last process is the pickling 
in fresh brine, and the packing in bottles, kegs, 
half-barrels and barrels, as they come to the 
wholesale, then the retail trade. 

Eminent physicians prescribe olives largely for 
all sorts of nervous diseases, for indigestion and 
gastritis. They warn only against poor olives, 
which are far from healthful. A perfect olive is 
of a yellowish green tinge, hard, and when bitten 
the mouthful is entire, not mushy nor spongy. 
The stone should have a pinkish color and the 
smell ought to be fresh and agreeable. 

Beware of poor olives, as of poison. Fre- 
quently during a voyage a barrel will burst or leak 
and the brine escape. They reach New York 
dry, withered and dark colored. Still there is 
always some dealer ready for a bargain. The 
olives are bought at bargain counter prices, 
pickled and plumped in brine or vinegar, and sold. 
They may be discovered by their cheapness, their 
edor, like new, wet sole leather, their softness 
and their dark hue. 

America is the greatest olive eating nation on 
earth. We consume the bulk of our own crop 
grown in California, and half each year of the 
total crop of Spain, which averages 2,000,000 
gallons. The United States takes the very pick 
of the crop shipped from Spain; she is ready to 
pay the price asked, and the result is that in first- 
class Spanish hotels, even in Seville itself, the 
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very center of the olive country, an American 
tourist can rarely find an olive he considers fit 
to eat. In the eastern states we are acquainted 
with nothing but the green olive. We have it in 
all sizes, from the finest, largest specimens to the 
small, but edible olive of a yellowish tinge. On 
the western side of the continent thousands of 
gallons of ripe olives are eaten. Californians 
consider them much superior in flavor to the 
green variety, while the visitor from the east 
finds the liking of them an acquired taste. They 
are purple as a plum, sometimes nearly as large 
as a ripe Damson, and soft fleshed. You bite 
into them without the resistance there is in a 
green olive, and they have an entirely different 
flavor. They are full of the oil of the olive and 
are considered more nourishing. 


An Anagram—-464 

So many of our readers enjoy anagram puzzles 
that we have prepared another one. Search the 
advertising pages of Goop HouseKEEPING for May 
for the names to be dug out from the fifteen 
phrases or collocations of words here given. In 
every instance the answer is either the name of 
some article of merchandise offered for sale in 
the advertisement, or the name of the concern 
signed to the advertisement. For the first ten 
correct answers received, reckoning by postmarks, 
will be awarded prizes consisting of five articles 
from our premium list and five annual subscrip- 
tions to Goop HouseKeepinc. All answers should 
be sent to the Puzzle Editor of Goop HousEKEEp- 
ING, Springfield, Mass. 

1. Run in, razee him two feet. 2. Lo, lovers, 
I catch bass. 3. O, rend no earl. 4. We free 
Mrs Barnert’s tub. 5. Wintery drops of spring 
ever run: 6. Coons have a count. 7. Turn 
blent saliva. 8. Old gage nor new. 9. Nets 
trip Marco’s feet. 10. Go look, snow is nice. 
11. A leek wets lace granite. 12. He bags 
many extra doe. 13. Pay ten flint coins. 14. 
Lemon crackers fill me cat. 15. These girls saw 
no dawn. 

ANSWER TO PUZZLE 462 


1, Tomato puree; 2, lobster cutlets; 3, cardinal 
sauce; 4, chicken terrapin; 5, tomato tarbooches; 
6, pineapple ice; 7, crown roast with Saratoga 
potatoes; 8, currant jelly; 9, kirsch sauce; 10, 
croutons; II, mock bisque soup; 12, Algonquin 
rabbit; 13, macaroon pudding; 14, oyster cock- 
tails; 15, brown bread sandwiches; 16, radishes; 
17, olives; 18, beets in sour jelly; 19, baked mac- 
aroni with cheese; 20, cup St Jacques; 21, shrimp 
and celery salad; 22, stewed onions. 

This puzzle for April, No 462, the anagram 
that dealt with an excellent menu, brought in‘a 
deluge of answers. The first ten correct answers 
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were received from the following persons, who 
are accordingly prize winners: Mrs Charles S. 
Crabiel, 194 Norfolk street, Cambridgeport, Mass, 
silver sugar bowl; Miss Alice L. Kinsman, 69 
Florida street, Springfield, Mass, Pharaoh's 
Horses; Miss E. H. McLean, 598 Tremont 
street, Boston, silver crumb set; Mrs O. C. 
Kingsley, 32 Main street, Binghamton, N Y, silver 
cream pitcher; Mrs G. F. Rinehart, Newton, Ia, 
silver berry spoon; Miss Ethel Bull, 220 Main 
street, Fitchburg, Mass, half-dozen tablespoons; 
Mrs M. C. Kitchen, 94 Prospect street, East 
Orange, N J, pie knife; Miss Minnie E. Sears, 
East Dennis, Mass, half-dozen teaspoons; Miss 
Elizabeth Merrifield, Tweddle building, Albany, 
N Y, sugar shell and butter knife; Mrs Frederic 
J. Waight, Chariton, Ia, 365 Desserts. 


Table Decorations 
By A. L. 


One of the most satisfactory colors to use for 
table decoration is rose pink, which bears the 
light of sun and artificial lights without much 
change. Blue often becomes green, and _ vice 
versa, under the influence of gas or electricity. 
Violet changes its hue, and yellow appears faded 
and pale away from the sun. Red is a trifle dan- 
gerous in combination and contrast, although very 
cheerful and effective if used in winter, when 
warm tints are acceptable. Foliage green is 
always pleasing, especially in summer, when ferns 
are obtainable everywhere outside of city limits. 
Large and small ferns will keep their fresh green- 
ness if when gathered they are placed one over 
the other compactly on a thin piece of board or 
cardboard, and then sprinkled or even immersed 
in cold water and kept in a cool, dark place for 
several hours. Ferns so treated have been used 
twenty-four hours later for church decoration 
and were as fresh as when growing on their 
native mold. 

A pretty table decoration consists of a circular 
mirror, with silver mounting if possible, set in 
the center of a fine white linen cloth or pink 
embroidered centerpiece. On the mirror rests a 
glass bowl, filled with pink roses, while a wreath 
of asparagus fern encircles it, and one end is 
continued to a central chandelier directly over 
the table. Candelabra of glass or silver, holding 
pink candles and pink silk or paper shades, throw 
a soft glow over the table. 


A DAINTY DESSERT can be quickly prepared by 
splitting sponge cake lady fingers and spreading 
sweetened whipped cream between them. A 
flavoring of vanilla, sherry or almond can be 
added to-the cream. Serve two or three fingers 
to each person.—A. L. 
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LINEN WITH EMBROIDERED BLOUSE 


Summer Loveliness 
By Bapette A. MUELLE 


Gowns of linen and canvas have become a nec- 
essary part of a woman’s wardrobe, and the sea- 
son’s display of these goods is simply wonderful, 
as they are produced in every shade imaginable. 
The linen coat and skirt model has gone out of 
favor entirely, and its place has been taken by 
the blouse waist and skirt, which is much more 
satisfactory in every way. A very pretty fad is 
to embroider on the body of the blouse, collar, 
cuffs and belt some appropriate design in oriental 
colorings. When it is worn with a skirt of the 
same material a very smart costume is the result. 

The first sketch shows one of these linen gowns 


with the embroidered blouse. Another model 
z is of pale blue linen trimmed with stitched bands 


wif of the same, and fine white insertion. The waist 


linen, covered with French knots of black silk 

J and trimmed with a band of lace insertion. The 
x\ chemiset and collar are of finely tucked 
: pos lawn, and are easily detached from the rest 


Wer is bloused and has a deep sailor collar of the 


OF BLACK AND WHITE ORGANDIE 


of the blouse for laundering. 

The skirt has a circular 

 flounce trimmed with stitched 
bands of the linen. 

Everything is flounced, and 

lace trimmed, and tucked, and 
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OF WHITE MUSLIN 


shirred in such extravagant 
fashion one wonders what can 
possibly be left to come next. 
Although white is stillin great 
favor it will be a summer of 
color, and the dainty flowered 
muslins in all delicate shades 
will be much worn. In the ac- 
companying sketches are three 
dainty muslin gowns, which if 
copied in any shade would be 
most satisfactory. One is a 
pink and white dotted swiss, 
trimmed with insertions of 
cream lace. The lower-sleeves, 
fichu and yoke are of soft pink 
mull, trimmed with lace. 
Another is a white muslin, 
figured with pale blue and trim- 
med with cream lace insertion. 
The insertion is sewed on on 
both edges with a narrow band 
of black velvet ribbon, which 
makes a most novel as well as 
effective trimming. Elbow 


SUMMER LOVELINESS 


PINK AND WHITE DOTTED SWISS 


sleeves are to Le worna great 
deal, and one sees most fetch- 
ing little models with wide lace 
edged ruffles and perky little 
velvet bows. 

The third model is of black 
and white organdie, trimmed 
with lace and narrow velvet 
ribbon. The skirt has seven 
ruffles set on in curved lines, 
higher up at the sides than at 
the front and back. The top 
flounce is outlined with a wide 
band of fine black chantilly 
The front of the blouse has a 
small yoke of white tucked lawn 
and lace, outlined at the bust 
with a broad band and bow of 
black velvet ribbon. The sleeves 
are trimmed with lace and open 
over an undersleeve of tucked 
lawn. The pale blue 
linen costume is shown 
at the bottom of this 


page. 
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XXTH CENTURY FESTIVALS 


The Strawberry Festival 


By ANNABEL LEE 


The month of June is the accepted time for 
the strawberry festival, which furnishes an 
excuse, if one is needed, for a church fair or 
money-raising device, under a new name and 
with fresh attractions. The ideal arrangement 
is to have the festival out of doors, making it as 
summery as possible. But alas, in the north 
Dame Nature is a capricious person, even in 
June, and it is a trifle risky to plan for an out- 
door fete. However, let us appoint the night 
when there is to be a moon, and let us suppose 
that some generous soul has been found who 
possesses a spacious shady lawn and a roomy 
house with verandas, and who is willing to sacri- 
fice her family, her possessions and herself, par- 
ticularly her temper, to the good of the cause for 
which the festival is given. Let a committee of 
capable workers, not shirkers, be selected to man- 
age the affair, conferring with the owner of the 
house, but not exacting much of her. It is 
enough to loan a house and grounds, to prepare 
them for the event and to set them in order 
afterward without having the actrval responsi- 
bility. 

In the first place arrange round or square 
tables, seating six or eight persons, over the lawn 
and verandas. The veranda tables will appeal to 
the people who prefer to “keep off the grass.” 
Use fine white linen tablecloths and have for cen- 
terpieces small ferns stuck into tins of wet moss 
or sand, or if some gardener will allow his straw- 
berry patch to be rifled, use blossoms and leaves. 
Failing to get either ferns or strawberry flowers, 
use June roses of a deep pink tint. 

If table dishes are hired, have white, or pink and 
white, trying to keep the arrangement of color 
in strawberry red, green and white. Folded Jap- 
anese paper napkins of white, or white bordered 
with strawberry flowers or berries, should be laid 
at each plate, with knife, fork, spoon and glass. 
Have no food except relishes on the table, and 
serve each order separately. Nothing so spoils 
the appearance of a table as a mixture of half- 
filled dishes, and it spoils the appetite, too. Have 
each table in charge of a matron with two wait- 


resses, the prettiest girls to be found, and ask 
them to dress in white. The matron will see 
that the table is kept in order and the girls will 
wait upon the patrons of the feast. 

Place some rugs and easy chairs in sheltered 
spots to attract the people who do not care to 
stroll about the grounds, and have rustic benches 
cozily located in the garden for tete-a-tetes. Use 
plenty of Japanese lanterns for decoration, but 
depend for light (which will not fail) upon large 
headlights or lanterns with reflectors, hung on 
convenient trees. A few large tables covered with 
white paper and sheltered from view by screens 
might be placed in the background for serving 
the supper, or the food might be brought from 
the kitchen,—whichever plan seemed most con- 
venient. A sales table for the display of aprons, 
embroidery and bags of various kinds might be 
included in the arrangements. However, for an 
out-of-door party it seems hardly desirable to 
offer anything for sale except the supper, which 
should be the main feature, and beyond reproach. 
The very best cooks should be asked to provide 
the food and great care taken to have everything 
as dainty and attractive as possible; hence all 
details must be carefully planned and arrange- 
ments made in advance. No eleventh hour haste 
will atone for first hour delay. 

In a conspicuous place set a table -holding a 
glass bowl of strawberry. frappe or lemonade, to 
be served in small glass cups. A block of ice 
hollowed out, with a lighted pink candle inside, 
may be put in the center of the bowl, and the 
frappe heaped around the ice, insuring coolness. 
Decorate the table with strawberry vines or ferns, 
and have two white-robed maidens to serve the 
frappe. 

The supper may be served from five to eight 
o’clock, as June evenings have long, delightful 
twilight, and the lanterns need not be lighted 
early. Music is an attraction to such a festival, 
but an orchestra adds to the expense, and it 
might be inadvisable to hire one. A street piano 
(at a proper distance) might create amusement 
and add a novel feature, or perhaps some ama- 
teur performers on mandolin, banjo and guitar 
might be induced, in other words, coaxed, to vol- 
unteer their services. Such an offer must be 
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taken up at once, giving no one time to change 
his mind. 

Now, for the supper. It must be hearty, but not 
heavy, for rich food in summer is unnecessary ; 
it must be varied to suit different tastes, and yet 
be made up of articles which may be served cold 
and which will not spoil quickly. 

Lobster salad makes an appetizing dish, perfect 
in color, to serve for such a supper; but direful 
tales are told of the effect of combining lobster, 
strawberries and ice cream, so to keep tempta- 
tion from the injudicious, lobster salad must be 
tabooed. Cold boiled ham and tongue thinly 
sliced and garnished with parsley will answer for 
meats. Tomatoes cut in halves and served on 
a leaf of crisp lettuce with a spoonful of golden 
mayonnaise will furnish a tempting salad. Sara- 
toga potatoes, radishes, pickles and pimolas will 
add zest to the supper. Individual sweet short- 
cakes, strawberries, the very choicest, and cream, 
rich and yellow, strawberry ice cream, strawberry 
eclairs, sponge cake, angel cake, small cakes, make 
a list of sweets to suit each and all, while coffee 
and chocolate will serve for beverages. 

It is a good plan to order the rolls from some 
well-known bakery and have them delivered fresh 
just before the supper. The butter may be served 
in pats if anyone has the patience to roll them. 
Cakes marked in tiny squares can be bought and 
cut deftly, and kept on ice. A pretty menu card 
should be placed on each table, and the supper 
may be served a Ja carte or for a fixed price, with 
ice cream and strawberries extra. With plenty 
of help in the kitchen and a well defined plan of 
service, this supper should be easy to provide, and 
would surely prove attractive if well advertised. 

The same plan might be carried out on a 
church lawn if the situation was suitable. Yet it 
is a noticeable fact that an entertainment which 
is given on private grounds draws more people 
and seems to be a trifle more novel and attractive. 

The rolls, crackers, Saratoga potatoes, radishes, 
pimolas, strawberries, cream, ice cream, frappe, 
small cakes and angel cake may be purchased 
from the baker and grocer; all the other dishes 
on the menu should be homemade. If enough 
money can be raised beforehand to pay for the 
food purchased, so much the better for the profits 
from the supper. 

After all the arrangements have been made the 
Weather, with a big W, may interfere at the very 
last, and a flight indoors be necessary, or a 
postponement may seem the wisest plan. It 
requires abundant courage to undertake an out- 
of-door party, yet when everything is favorable 
success is unquestioned. 
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FOR AN INDOOR FESTIVAL 


An indoor festival is not dependent upon smil- 
ing skies, and may be planned with full security 
and confidence. Church parlors and kitchen will 
provide the necessary room and permit more 
elaborate features in the shape of a bazar. A 
novelty in a sales table is a large round table 
decorated to resemble a wheel, with a mound of 
strawberries surrounded with green leaves for 
the hub, and radiating spokes made of long strips 
of smilax, trailing fern or vines. In the inter- 
vening spaces have jars of rich strawberry pre- 
serve, jelly and jam for sale, made by house- 
wives whose work can be recommended. At a 
food sale the question is often asked: “Who 
made this?” And if in reply one can say: ‘Mrs 
X, who makes delicious preserves,” a sale is 
effected at once on the strength of a reputation. 
A newspaper article on food adulteration tells of 
strawberry (?) jam made out of glucose, coloring 
matter and seeds of timothy grass. None of 
those delicacies enter into homemade productions, 
which always command a high price. 

A table for the sale of homemade cake and 
cookies is a fitting companion to the preserve 
table. Decorate a table for candy with green 
and strawberry red on a white cloth, using red 
and green crepe paper and _ silver candelabra, 
with red candles and shades. Have homemade 
candy in glass dishes; also salted almonds and 
stuffed dates; these will bring a good sum of 
money. Scales, white paper bags and boxes and 
red twine should be provided for packing up the 
candy. 

The crepe papers may be purchased at the sta- 
tioner’s store in a bewildering variety of colors 
and patterns. This paper is most useful for 
decoration, and skillful fingers make from it 
bewitching lamp and candle shades, boxes, patty 
cases, flowers and paper dolls, which cost little 
and find ready purchasers. Wall paper in artis- 
tic flower patterns makes attractive covers for all 
kinds of boxes, large and small. It also makes 
dainty photograph frames when skillfully mounted 
with pasteboard, glass and passepartout. A paper 
table might include stationery, photographs and 
writing tablets. 

June roses vie with strawberries in rich reds, 
and may be used in decoration, or sold at a 
flower booth. The frappe or lemonade table 
should have a place of honor, and if space per- 
mits the storage of a freezer full of vanilla ice 
cream (out of sight), strawberry college ice 
may be served at this table, with a spoonful of 
ice cream covered with a spoonful of crushed 
strawberries, sweetened with boiled sugar sirup, in 
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tall, bell-shaped glasses. The supper tables should 
be arranged as for the outdoor festival and the 
same supper served. 


STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL MENU 


Cold ham Cold tongue Rolls 
Saratoga potatoes Tomato salad Crackers 
Pickles Radishes Pimolas 
Individual sweet shortcakes Strawberries and 
cream 
Strawberry ice cream Strawberry eclairs 
Sponge cake Angel cake Small cakes 
Coffee Chocolate 


A few recipes for cakes and preserves may help 
in preparing the supper and sale: 


Individual Sweet Shortcakes 

Beat three eggs light, add one cupful of fine 
granulated sugar, and beat again. Add one cupful 
of sifted flour mixed with one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar and one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
Add three tablespoonfuls of milk. Beat well and 
bake in slightly buttered cupcake tins in a quick 
oven. When cold remove the centers and fill the 
cases with crushed sweetened strawberries and 
cover with sweetened whipped cream. These 
cakes are much better to serve for a supper than 
the usual shortcake, which needs to be eaten as 
soon as it is baked. A cold soggy shortcake is 
a dish to avoid. 


Strawberry Eclairs 

Boil together in a saucepan one cupful of boil- 
ing water, one-fourth cupful of butter and a speck 
of salt. As it begins to boil stir in one cupful of 
sifted flour. Stir constantly until the mixture 
leaves the sides of the pan and cleaves together 
in a ball. When partly cool add four eggs, 
beating them in one at a time. Drop carefully 
in long narrow strips, some distance apart, on 
buttered tins, and bake in a moderate oven until 
well risen—about thirty minutes. Leave the oven 
door open a few minutes before removing the 
eclairs, to prevent their falling. When they are 
cool split one side, fill with sweetened strawberries 
or jam. Spread with boiled icing colored with 
strawberry juice. 


Canned Strawberries 

Hull and wash perfect fruit and pack it into 
jars. To each quart allow one-half pound of 
sugar and one cupful of water. Boil this into a 
sirup and fill each jar two-thirds full. Screw on 
the covers loosely, place the jars on a rack in a 
boiler two-thirds full of tepid water. Cover, and 
when the water boils allow twelve minutes’ cook- 
ing. Remove the jars to a table, fill them brim- 
ming full with hot sirup. Put on the rubbers and 
screw on the covers firmly. 


Preserved Strawberries 

Hull and wash the fruit. Allow three-fourths 
pound of sugar to one pound of frvit. Place the 
berries and sugar in layers in a large porcelain 
bowl and let it stand over night. In the morn- 
ing drain off the juice and heat it in a preserving 
kettle, letting it boil for fifteen minutes. Then 
add the fruit and when it boils skim if necessary 
and fill into hot jars, sealing them closely. 


thicker preserve or jam is made by allowing one 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit and boiling 
from twenty to thirty minutes and storing in 
glasses, like jelly. 
Strawberry Jelly 

Select perfect fruit, firm and even in size. Lay 
aside the best, about half, and press the juice from 
the rest. Strain, and to each pound (pint) of 
juice allow one pound of sugar and boil fully 
twenty minutes. Weigh the selected fruit and add 
an equal quantity of sugar. Add to the jelly and 
boil carefully a few minutes. No exact time can 
be given. Try a little in a saucer and when the 
jelly seems thick and firm pour it into glasses. 
Seal when cold. This is not a very firm jelly, 
but is delicious—American Kitchen Magazine. 


Sunshine Strawberries 

Select dark colored fruit. Cook three pounds 
of fine granulated sugar with two cupfuls of boil- 
ing water, without stirring, till a thread will spin 
when the sirup is dropped from a spoon. Cook 
the berries in this sirup for fifteen minutes after 
they begin to boil. Pour the preserve on large 
platters, cover with gauze and let it stand in the 
sun for two or more days until very thick. Store 
in glasses and cover with a paper.—Boston Cook- 
ing School. 
Strawberry Sherbet 


Use one quart of berry juice, four cupfuls of 
sugar, the juice of two lemons. three pints of 
water and a few whole strawberries. Serve in 
a punch bowl with a block of ice, or freeze for 


frappe. 


Shortcake and Salable Things 


Never attempt the family shortcake, which it 
takes five or six people to consume. It is sure 
to be mussy, and before the last diner is served 
the dish will not look appetizing. Make individ- 
ual shortcakes, and let there be at least six cooks 
in the kitchen to attend to the supply and serve 
the cakes daintily. The easiest way to make indi- 
vidual shortcakes for a large number is to bake 
the cake in a sheet. Roll it thin and bake on a 
greased baking sheet. When required cut with 
a biscuit cutter about four inches in diameter. 
Pick over the berries carefully, reserving the red- 
dest and most perfect ones for garnishing. Mash 
the remainder of the berries slightly with plenty 
of powdered sugar, and keep a large quantity 
ready for instant use. The following shortcake 
recipe will cover a large baking sheet with dough: 

Sift twice six cups of pastry flour, twelve tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one and one-half tea- 
spoons of salt and six teaspoons of powdered 
sugar. Work in three-quarters of a cup of butter 
with the tips of the fingers, and gradually mix with 
two and one-quarter cups of milk. Toss on a 
floured board, avoid touching it with the hands 


as much as possible, and roll out to about an 
inch thick. Bake twelve minutes in a hot oven. 
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SHORTCAKE AND 


Cut when baked, split and spread with butter, and 
fill with the fruit. 

Make a cream sauce, using one and one-half 
cups of thick cream, one-half cup of milk, two- 
thirds, cup of powdered sugar and one teaspoon 
of vanilla. Whip the cream stiff with an egg 
beater, add the sugar and vanilla. On the top 
layer of berries pile lightly a liberal spoonful of 
cream. Garnish base or top with the cream sauce 
forced through a pastry bag and tube. Into each 
creamy puffball put a fine red berry. A pretty 


INDIVIDUAL STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKES 


effect of roses with the cake may be obtained by 
coloring part of the cream sauce with fruit red 
and squeezing it through the tube in the form of 
roses. 


FANCY THINGS FOR SALE 


Have a few pretty girls at a fancywork table. 
Confine the decorations and knickknacks to roses 
and strawberries. It will not be difficult to think 
of wares to fill a counter. Let the dainty fin- 
gered needlewomen make strawberry emeries; 
they sell at every fair as if no woman had ever 
possessed one in her life, yet they date back to 
our grandmothers’ time. Half a yard of scar- 
let silk costing fifty cents will make forty-two 
emeries. Cut the silk in three-cornered pieces, 
two inches long, and dot haphazard with stitches 
in yellow silk. Sew up one side to make a tiny 
bag with a point. Fill solidly with emery pow- 
der, which can be purchased by the pound. Draw 
together the neck of the bag with a scarlet silk 
thread and finish with a knot of narrow green 
ribbon. Wire a few inches of the ribbon to form 
a stem. A thimble party of the girls of the 
church, with a clever needlewoman to cut and 
direct, can easily make five or six dozen emeries 
in an afternoon, and they will easily sell for 
twenty-five cents each. The same design on a 
larger pattern can be made into strawberry pin- 
cushions for a work basket, stuffing them solidly 
with fine sawdust. 

Detail the women who have artistic faculty to 
make strawberry plaster cases. These are sim- 
ply strawberry shaped cards cut from thick What- 
man paper. Use an unpainted one for the back, 
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on which to paste half a dozen narrow strips of 
court plaster. The front of the case paint in 
water color exactly like a strawberry. Tie the 
leaves together with green ribbon and finish with 
a wired stem. The china decorators can turn 
out dainty things for this table, painted with 
wild roses, the splendid roses of June, or straw- 
berries with their delicate snowy blossoms. Then 
in crisp tissue paper there -may be beautiful La 
France rose candle shades, and other of the 
charming things into which clever fingers can 
coax it. Passepartout photograph frames with 
artistic bits of wall paper in roses sell well, and 
cost very little. Rose and strawberry bonbon 
boxes may be contrived from pliable water color 
paper, and filled with candied rose leaves or tiny 
scarlet candies. Make the booth as pretty as 
possible with rose-colored lights, the fragrance 
and beauty of roses all about, and let the pretty 
salesgirls make themselves as charming as pos- 
sible in. rose-colored frocks, and with roses in 
their hair,.or delicate pink tissue paper coaxed 
skillfully into rose hats. 


COOLING DRINKS 


Have a table devoted to these drinks. Set it 
in a rose-adorned corner and place two or three 
pretty girls with roses in their cheeks to preside 
over it. Have two or three punch bowls set 
inside wreaths of roses, and provide plenty of 
sherbet glasses on silver trays. At five cents a 
glass the bowl ought to prove a paying invest- 
ment. Here is the recipe for an excellent straw- 
berry drink: Make a sirup by boiling together 
two cups of water and four cups of sugar for ten 
minutes. Add two cups of cold tea, four cups of 
the juice from canned strawberries, the juice 
from ten lemons, ten oranges, and two cans of 
grated pineapple. Allow this to stand for half 
an hour, then strain; to it add three gallons of 
ice water and-two quarts of Apollinaris. This 
will give about four and one-half gallons of 
sherbet, which will be enough to serve one hun- 
dred people. Make each punch bowl about half 
full and into it put a large piece of ice. Sprinkle 
into each one a cup of fine red strawberries. 
Taste the beverage occasionally and see that the 
ice is not melting so fast as to make it too weak. 
If there is a large crowd to serve it is a good 
plan to save a quart of the undiluted fruit mix- 
ture to strengthen it occasionally. 

Strawberry frappe is a cooling refreshment for 
a warm June evening. Serve it from a bowl 
with a ladle, but do not keep much on hand, as 
it melts rapidly. Freeze a good quantity and 
renew when needed from the freezer, or put a 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CAN THE READER GUESS THE USES OF THESE IMPLEMENTS COMMONLY BESTOWED AS WEDDING GIFTS? 


At the extreme left is a fried oyster kaife, and adjoining it, with the bowl extending upward 
and to the right, is a chocolate muddler, for mixing the ingredients of a cup of chocolate at the 
table. The central, largest spoon is a Saratoga chip server; above it is a horse-radish spoon, 
and above that, with six teeth, a cucumber server. Directly underneath the Saratoga chip server 


is a butter knife 
a toast fork and a jelly cake knife. 


block of ice in the center of the bowl and heap 
the frappe around it. The following recipe makes 
a very delicate frappe: Boil for fifteen minutes 
four cups of water and two cups of sugar, add 
to it the juice of six lemons and four cups of 
mashed fresh strawberries, or one quart of the 
canned fruit. Allow it to cool, strain and add 
one quart of ice water. Freeze to a mush, using 
equal parts of ice and salt. If you use canned 
fruit which is very sweet the frappe may not 
require so much sugar. 


Amonc the most useful things in my pantry is 
a block of wood five inches square and half an 
inch thick,‘in the center of which is an upright 
cylindrical column, five or six inches in hight, to 
-hold odd butter dish and soap dish drainers. 


ick, for butter balls, and below that a jelly knife. At the extreme right are 


These can be procured in the crockery stores for 
a few cents each, and are excellent to put in kettles 
and saucepans to prevent vegetables and other 
foods from burning or sticking to the bottom. 


. 


Custarp—In cooking a baked custard, if the 
oven is not hot enough, or if it is in use for other 
cooking, the custard can be steamed by placing 
the mold in a saucepan full of boiling water, and 
covering over with a tin. Try the custard by 
plunging a broad-bladed knife into the center— 
if it comes out dry, the custard is done. The 
only difference between the baked and steamed 
custard is that the latter has no brown crust. 
Small tin cups can be buttered and filled with the 
custard mixture and steamed in the same way or 
steamed in a chafing-dish.—A. L. 
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A Company Dinner 


By ANNE WARNER 


Menu cards are no longer used on private 
tables. Place cards, either perfectly plain or 
beautifully decorated for souvenirs, each bearing 
the name of a guest, may be put at the side of 
the plates. They are useful in indicating the seat 
which each member of the party is to occupy. If 
wine or mineral water is to be served and a cooler 
is not at hand, put the bottles in a pail with 
crushed ice and a little rock salt, and cover with 
a piece of carpet. Submerge the body of the 
bottles only. This precaution will do away with 
the necessity of rinsing the salt water from about 
the corks, sometimes a difficult task. It is well 
to have a doily wrapped round the bottle for 
convenience in serving, unless the host objects 
when it covers a label dated B C. 

On this dinner table two Dresden candelabra, 
holding groups of candles with semi-transparent 
painted shades, stood together, high in the center. 
The table was covered with a mass of pink June 
roses mixed with foliage, leaving only enough 
space around the edge to hold plates, glasses and 
other necessaries. The roses shaded from dark 
pink ones in the center to pale pink at the edge, 
and the arrangement caused much enthusiasm 
(and a great dearth in the garden). The stems 
were cut short and stuck into wet sand in flat 
tins, which held them firmly in place and kept 
them fresh. The light of the room was concen- 
trated upon the table, making it the center of 
attraction, as it should be. The dessert plates 
and after-dinner coffee cups were Dresden china. 


MENU 


Clams Radishes Sandwiches 
Consomme royale Olives Wafers 
Brook trout Cresses Rolls 
Saddle of tamb Mint sauce 
Asparagus Potato apples 
Currant jelly 
Strawberry punch 
Summer salad Cheese balls 
Sandwiches 
Prune souffle Brandy sauce 
Figs in cordial Salted almonds 
Black coffee 


Serve the clams on the shells in deep plates of 
cracked ice, with a radish in the center of each 


THE TABLE 


dish. Leave a bit of the green stem, cut and 
turn back five strips of the red peel of the rad- 
ishes. Mix a little horse-radish with butter for 
the filling of the sandwiches and cut in any pretty 
shape. 

The consomme should be clarified till brilliant. 
For the custard beat two eggs moderately, add 
two tablespoonfuls of milk and season with pepper 
and salt. Butter a large flat pan, set it in another 
one containing hot water and bake very slowly 
till set. It should not even brown on top. When 
the soup is in the tureen, cut the custards into 
forms with a tiny fancy cutter, without first 
removing from the pan, and add carefully to the 
consomme. 

If the annual trouting fever “strikes” one of 
your family, then is the time to give this dinner; 
but if the attack comes inconveniently, do the 
next best thing. What you want is fresh brook 
trout. Almost all hotels and some markets have 
chances to buy these of “lone fishermen,” and will 
do you the favor (and it is a favor) of getting 
them for you. When the trout are dressed, dry 
thoroughly with a soft cloth and sprinkle inside 
with a little pepper (that is what my fisherman 
says!). Roll in Indian meal and saute in hot 
salt pork fat. Serve in a border of watercresses 
and do not spoil with other relishes or sauces. 

Have the saddle well done and carved in long 
thin slices parallel with the bone, if the lamb is 
heavy, or across and serve the ribs if very small. 
Use the tender tips of mint only, for the sauce. 
Stand for an hour or so in about half a cup of 
mild vinegar mixed with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Wash the asparagus carefully and tie 
into bundles. Cut from the tough end of the 
stalks enough to make them of uniform length 
and boil in salted water till tender, but not limp. 
Put on buttered toast, cut and pull off the strings 
and season with salt and pepper and melted 
butter. Use an asparagus fork for serving. 


Prune Souffle 

Wash one-half a pound of sweet prunes; soak 
over night, cook soft, remove the stones and chop 
fine. Whip the whites of four eggs stiff, grad- 
ually adding one-half a cupful of powdered sugar 
and a pinch of cream of tartar. Fold lightly into 
the prunes and bake about twenty minutes in a 
buttered pudding dish. Serve either with whipped 
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cream sweetened and flavored and the figs in 
cordial, or with a foamy brandy sauce. It is 
better hot. If you have no holder for the pudding 
dish it can be made more presentable by folding 
a large napkin cornerwise and pinning (invisibly) 
around the dish and setting on a pretty plate. 
Potato Apples 

Prepare a croquette mixture, form into small 
balls and roll in eggs and crumbs. Flatten 
slightly and put a clove in one side for the eye; 

make a little depression in the opposite side and 
stick in it an apple stem and fry. By shaping 
differently you can have “pears,” if you like. 
Strawberry Punch 

Boil a quart of water and two and one-half 
cupfuls of sugar for about ten minutes, add one 
cupful and a quarter of strawberry juice, and 
cool. Before freezing add half a cupful of Mar- 
aschino and it will then not freeze hard. Serve 
in cups. 
Summer Salad 

Select. six fresh cucumbers all the same size. 
Pare, cut in halves lengthwise, scoop out the 
centers and lay in water till wanted. Dry and 
fill with a mixture of sweetbreads and peas, 
dressed with mayonnaise. Set on a green lettuce 
leaf on individual plates. Serve with dainty plain 
bread and butter sandwiches and 
Cheese Balls 


Mix thoroughly a cup and a half of grated 
cheese, a little salt and pepper and the whites of 
three eggs, beaten stiff. Shape into little rolls, 
cover with bread dust, fry in deep fat and drain 
on blotting paper. 


The dessert for this month is strawberries, if 
you can get them in their perfection; but market 
strawberries are so seldom anything but a “delu- 
sion and a snare!” If you use them, substitute 
some other fruit juice in the punch. The black 
coffee may be made over an alcohol lamp, at 
table, or in a French drip coffee pot; or better 
still, be served to the guests after they have left 
the dining room. 


Dinner for Ironing Day 
By L. E. CuirrenpDEN 


If you combine baking day with ironing and 
wish to fill the oven with things that will take 
a long time to do, care must be taken not to have 
the oven too hot. It is a good idea once in a 
while to give an old-fashioned Yankee baked 
supper or dinner to the family, and this is a menu 
which. will. bring about that result in the best 
possible fashion: 

Baked corned beef hash 
Yankee beans 
Baked apples Sweet potatoes or squash 


Brown bread Indian pudding 
Coffee 


The corned beef should be boiled the day before, 
together with beets, turnips, cabbage and potatoes. 
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Chop lean beef in desired quantity and add an 
equal quantity of all the vegetables cooked with 
it, minced fine and baked in a covered earthen 
dish for an hour, taking off the cover long enough 
to brown the hash. 


Baked Beans 


Soak the beans, after washing thoroughly, over 
night. Parboil in the morning with a pinch of 
soda.. Place in a deep pot, with fat from the 
corned beef, a littlke made mustard, one onion 
sliced and plenty of salt, with a tablespoonful of 
molasses on top; cover and bake slowly all day. 
Baked Apples 

Core and pare tart apples, place in earthen 
dish with a little water, fill the centers with sugar, 
spice and butter ; cover and bake all day. 


Brown Bread 

Scald one pint of milk with one tablespoonful 
of butter, add one teaspoonful of salt, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, three cups of entire wheat 
flour and three cups of white flour. Knead for 
twenty minutes, place in a warm greased crock, 
put in a warm place, let rise for three hours. 
Make into loaves, using as little flour as possible 
and greasing each loaf with warm melted lard. 
In one hour bake. 


Indian Pudding 

Scald one quart of-milk, when boiling hot stir 
in three tablespoonfuls of corn meal, the same 
of flour; wet up with cold milk and one table- 
spoonful of butter. Let cool and add a well- 
beaten egg, one-half cup of sugar, one-quarter 
cup of molasses, one-half teaspoonful of ginger, 
one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon. Add one- 
quarter pint of cold milk and bake three hours. 
Eat with hard sauce, or make this 


Indian Pudding 

One scant pint corn meal, two handfuls bread 
crumbs, butter the size cf an egg, one cup of 
molasses, one quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls 
sugar, two eggs, one cup of raisins, pinch of salt. 
Boil milk and other ingredients together, add 
before baking nearly a pint of cold water. Bake 
three hours. 


Steamed Indian Pudding (For the boiled dinner 
menu) 


One quart of milk boiling hot, add one teacup 
of yellow corn meal, wet up in cold milk. Boil 
one hour in double boiler. Let get cold. Add 
four well-beaten eggs, one-half pound of suet 
chopped fine, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one- -half 
cup raisins, one teaspoonful baking powder, salt 
and stir well together. Grease a tin mold, steam 
three hours; serve with liquid sauce. 


OF coursE, model cooks never allow a cake to 
burn, but give this hint to that careless neighbor 
of yours. Take a large grater and grate off the 
burned top evenly, carefully dusting cake after- 
ward to remove all burned particles. After icing, 
the cake will seem baked perfectly—Hester V. 
Grey. 
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Seasonable Recipes 
STRAWBERRY WHIPPED CREAM 


1 quart of red strawberries 1 pound of sugar 
3 pints of thick, sweet cream 1 cup cold water 
3 box Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 


Cover the fruit with the sugar, mash together, and 
rub through a sieve. Dissolve Gelatine in 1 cup cold 
water, and set in a place where it will warm gradually, 
Whip cream to a froth, pour in the dissolved Gelatine, 
and continue whipping, with pan set cn ice, until quite 
firm, then add the strawberry pulp. When firm, fill 
individual charlottes with it, well piled above the edge. 


CARAMEL ICE CREAM 


14 pounds of brown sugar 3 quarts of cream 
pint of milk tbox Knox Gelatine 


Melt the sugar in the frying pan until liquid, stirring 
all the time; do not letit scorch or get too dark. Soak 
Gelatine in } pint of milk a few moments, heat re- 
maining milk to boiling point and dissolve Gelatine in 
it. Pour the caramel into the milk by degrees, mixing 
well, When cold, strain it into the cream and freeze. 
One pint of the cream may be whipped and added as 
directed above. 


ROSE PUDDING 


Soak $ box Knox Gelatine in 1 cup cold water 5 
minutes; then add 1 cup boiling water, the yolks of 6 
eggs, 6 tablespeonfuls sugar, the peel of 1 lemon, and 
1 pint white wine; stir this with an egg beater till it 
nearly boils, then remove instantly; add } of a tea- 
spoonful of Knox’s Rose Gelatine to color it a beauti- 
ful pink, and set aside to cool; when cold and be- 
ginning to thicken, stirin the whites beaten to a stiff 
froth, turn into a mould previously rinsed with cold 
water and sprinkled with sugar, and set form on ice for 
2 hours ; when ready to serve, turn the pudding into a 
dish and send vanilla sauce or whipped cream to the 
table with it. 


LEMON SPONGE OR SNOW 
PUDDING 


+ box Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 
Rind and juice of two lemons 

£ pint cold water 

6 ounces sugar 
Whites of 2 eggs 


Soak 3 box of Sparkling Gelatine in 4 pint of 
cold water; then dissolve over the fire, with the rind 
and juice of 2 lemons and 6 ounces of sugar; strain 
and let itremain until nearly cold and beginning to set ; 
then add the whites of 2 eggs well beaten, and whisk 
10 minutes, when it becomes the consistency of sponge ; 
put it lightly into a glass dish, leaving it rough in ap- 
pearance. Serve with a thin custard. 


FRUIT BLANC MANGE 


Stew any kind of fresh fruit, such as raspberries, 
strawberries, etc., strain off the juice and sweeten to 
taste. Measure the juice, and use 1 tablespoonful of 
Knox’s Gelatine to each pint of juice; dissolve Gela- 
tine in cold water. When the juice boils good, add 
sugar, and throw over dissolved Gelatine and strain 
into moulds. ‘ Serve with whipped cream. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPING, 


speak the name KNOX plainly. This 
is important because unfair competi- 
tors take similar names to trade on 
my reputation. Remember, please, 
that Knox is spelled 


K=N-O-X 


and that my gelatine is perfection. 
Its transparency proves its purity. 
It is granulated—measure with a 
spoon like sugar. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘‘Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” if you will send the 
name of your grocer. If you can’t do 
this, send a two-cent stamp. 
For sc. in stamps, the book and full 

pint sample. 
For 15c., the book and full quart 
package (two for 25c.). : 
Each large package contains 
pink color for fancy desserts. A 
package of Knox’s Gelatine will 

make two quarts of jelly. 


CHARLESB. KNOX 
40Enox Avenue 
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Cherry Desserts 


By Mary Foster SNIDER 


Cherry Shortcake 

Mix and sift twice two cupfuls of flour, one- 
fourth of a cupful of sugar, four level teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, a pinch of nutmeg and 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt; rub in one- 
third of a cupful of butter; add one egg, 
well beaten, to two-thirds of a cupful of sweet 
milk. Mix on a floured pastry board, roll out 
and bake in a layer cake tin in a hot oven twenty 
minutes. When done spread with soft butter, 
then with pitted, drained and sweetened cherries. 
Cover the top layer also with cherries, sprinkle 
generously with sugar, and heap over all sweet- 
ened whipped cream. 


Cherry Dessert 

Soak four tablespoonfuls of tapioca in a pint 
of water until the water is all absorbed. Add 
the juice from a pint of stoned cherries and 
another small cupful of water to the tapioca, and 
cook gently fifteen minutes in a double boiler. 
Stir in enough sugar to make it very sweet, then 
add one pint of pitted cherries and boil five min- 
utes longer. If the fruit is not very juicy rather 
more than a cupful of water may be required. 
When done turn out to cool, then set on ice to 
get very cold, and serve with plain or whipped 
cream. 


Cherry Souffle 

Moisten two tablespoonfuls of flour with a 
little cold milk, then stir it smoothly into one 
pint of hot milk. Let it thicken over the fire, 
then set aside to get cool. Beat the yolks of four 
eggs light, add two tablespoonfuls of softened 
butter, a pinch of nutmeg and a sprinkle of cin- 
namon. Mix in with the thickened milk. Add 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one 
pint of stoned, drained cherries and a gill of 
thick sweet cream. Flavor with vanilla. Turn 
into a souffle tin and bake in a quick oven. Serve 
at once. 


Cherry Mousse 

To a pint of double cream add three table- 
spoonfuls of best confectioner’s sugar, a cupful of 
cherry juice and a drop or two of almond extract. 
Chill on ice, then whip until stiff. Turn into 
a mold, cover securely and bury in a pan of ice 
and salt for two hours. 


Cherry Salad 

Stone half a pound of cherries and save all 
the juice. Take the whitest leaves of a nice head 
of lettuce and wash them thoroughly. Slice a 
small cucumber and chop fine a dozen blanched 
almonds. Mix all gently together, arrange on 
the lettuce leaves, and pour over a dressing made 
of a gill of cherry juice, two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice, a drop or two of almond extract 
<7 four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Serve very 
cold. 
Cherry Roly Poly 

Remove the fiber and skin from five ounces of 
sttet and chop it very fine; add half a pound of 
flour and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt; 
mix well. Add sufficient cold water to make it 
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stick together, and roll out on a well-floured 
board to the thickness of an inch. Cover well 
with pitted cherries, dust with sugar and roll 
y yy & tie in a well-floured cloth, leaving room 
or it to swell. Place in a kettle of boiling water 
and keep it boiling steadily for two hours, or 
it may be steamed for two hours and a half. 
Serve hot with any nice sweet sauce, or with 
sweetened cream. 


Cherry Ice Cream 

Put one pound of granulated sugar and one- 
half pint of water in a saucepan over the fire. 
Stir until the sugar is all dissolved, then let the 
syrup come to a boil. Drop in gently one quart 
of white cherries, pitted, and let simmer fifteen 
minutes. Strain carefully, and when the syrup 
is cold add one quart of sweet cream and freeze. 
When it gets rather thick remove the dasher, 
beat well with a wooden paddle and stir in the 
fruit. Pack and let stand three or four hours 
to ripen. Another very nice way to serve cherry 
ice cream is to stone and crush the cherries and 
add sugar to make very sweet. Chill on ice. 
Put a spoonful of the crushed fruit in small 
glasses and heap over vanilla ice cream. 


Cherry Sandwiches 

Stone, crush and drain the cherries, add one- 
fourth the quantity of finely chopped blanched 
almonds, a little lemon juice and sugar to make 
very sweet. Spread between thin slices of bread 
and butter or between slices of sponge cake. 
With the addition of a little cream this also makes 
a delicious filling for layer cake, but it must be 
eaten while fresh. 


Strawberries 
By Exiza R. PARKER 


“You see how cream but naked is, 
Nor dances to the eye 
Without the strawberry.” 


For serving strawberries no more delicate 
dishes can be placed on the table than the fresh 
fruits, frosted with sugar and surrounded with 
thick cream, but as many housekeepers wish 
variety in preparing all summer fruits, the fol- 
lowing suggestions will be found acceptable: 


Strawberries with Whipped Cream 

Place a layer of ripe strawberries in the bottom 
of a deep glass bowl. Sprinkle+with powdered 
sugar, then put in another layer of strawberries 
and sugar. Whip a pint of thick cream, the 
whites of two eggs and half a cupful of sugar 
together. Cover the strawberries with it and 
set on ice until very cold. 


Strawberry Shortcake 

Stem two quarts of ripe strawberries, sweeten 
and mash with a wooden spoon. Mix a table- 
spoonful of butter into a quart of flour, add a 
teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of baking 
powder and sweet milk to make a soft dough. 
Roll out about one inch thick, put into a pan 
and bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. When 
done take up, split in halves and spread each 
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Unless you are using 
Fels-naptha soap, you can 
wash with half the work; 
and wash better. You'd 
like a little leisure, wouldn’t 
you? 

All the soap-advertisers 
sing some such song—what 
a lot o’ leisure I’d have if I 
washed with ’em all! 

There’s another verse 
in our song; here ’tis: 
The grocer, who sells you 
Fels-naptha, returns your 
money if you don’t like it, 

Do you mean that I can 
use your soap—use it up— 
and then, if I think it 
wasn’t good, my grocer will 
give me back my money? 
Yes. 


Haven’t I got to return 
the soap? 

How can you return the 
soap if you’ve used it up? 

I might not have used it 
all; I might have some of 
it left. Do you mean to 
say I can buy two bars, use 
one, and get my money for 
both bars back? 

Of course. 

I can use the soap up 
and have my money back 
too? 

Of course. 

Isn’t this a little hard on 
you? 

Not a bit; you won't 
want your money. 

What if I should? 

You'd get it. 

My grocer will give it to 
me ? 

Yes. 

Without waiting to ask 
you? 

Of course; we have told 
him to, 

Aint you afraid I'll tell 
him a fib? 

Not a bit. 

Why not? 


You'll want the soap ten 
times as much as you'll 
want the money. 

Do you really mean I 
can wash with half the 
work? and you said “ wash 
better” —what do you mean 
by that? 

We mean that Fels- 
naptha takes about half 
as much rubbing as a good 
soap. 

What is a good soap? 

There isn’t any; mere 
soap is not good any more. 

Is not Fels-naptha a soap 
then? 

Yes, but more; it is 
more than soap ; it is soap 
and naptha, 

What do you mean by 
washing better? 

Less wear of the clothes, 
for one thing. 

How’s that? 

Less rubbing, less wear; 
any doubt about that? 

Just by washing easy ? 

That’s all; what else do 
you want? 

And you say I can buy 
Fels-naptha soap of a 
grocer, and he’ll return my 
money, if I don’t find it 
washes as clean, and saves 
full half of the rubbing— 
and half of the rubbing is 
half of the wear—do you 
mean all that? If I say 
“T don’t think so,” I get 
my money, do I? 

All you’ve got to do, to 
get your money, is to tell 
your grocer you’ve tried 
Fels-naptha and found it 
no better than some other 
soap, no matter what soap. 

But, of course, you won’t 
want any after that. 

Do you mind telling me? 
have you ever returned any 
money on this queér 
bargain? 

Yes. 


To how many? 

Five. 

Did they give any reason 
for asking for it? 

Not till we sent to in- 
quire about it. 

What reason then? 

We have, in 2 years, re- 
turned to 4 grocers 45 cents 
for 5 women. The reason, 
when given, was boiling 
the clothes. 

If you wash with hot 
water, you may as well use 
mere soap; it  distills 
Fels-naptha ; drives off the 
naptha and wastes it. 

A woman, who_ uses 
Fels-naptha with hot water, 
loses the naptha; the soap, 
however, is still soap. 

The reason, in every 
case, appeared to be that 
the soap was used in hot 
water. That spoils it; or, 
rather, hot water drives off 
the naptha, wastes it. 
Fels-naptha soap, without 
naptha, is nothing but soap. 
Those women’ expected 
Fels-naptha to wash with 
less rubbing than soap; 
and then, disregarding in- 
structions, boiled the 
naptha out of it—wasted 
the naptha. 

Of course, if I try a soap, 
I’ll follow directions; but 
most good housekeepers do 
distrust cold water for wash- 
ing. 

Cold water is all right ; 
but warm is more comfort- 
able, and washes just as 
clean. If you wash once 
with Fels-naptha, and fol- 
low directions, you’ll never 
go back to soap, 

The maker, Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia, will send you 
a bit of Fels-naptha to try, 
if you like, with directions 
for washing with it—any- 
where—free, of course; and 
be glad to. 
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half lightly with butter. Put the lower half in 
a large meat dish, cover with half the berries, 
lay over the remaining shortcake, over which 
put the berries, pour thick sweet cream around 
and serve. 


Strawberry Pyramid 

Crush a pint of ripe strawberries with a pint 
of sugar. Beat the whites of three eggs, add to 
the strawberries and beat all together until stiff. 
Pile in pyramid shape on a glass dish. Serve 
very cold with whipped cream. 


Strawberry Sponge 

Cover half a box of gelatine with a little cold 
water and let soak for half an hour; pour over 
half a pint of boiling water, add a cup of sugar, 
stir until dissolved, mix in a pint of strawberry 
juice, strain into a tin pan, stand on ice and stir 
until thick. Beat to a froth, add the stiffly beaten 
whites of four eggs, stir all together until smooth, 
turn into a fancy mold and set aside to harden. 
Serve with cream. 


Strawberry Cream (A very dainty dessert) 

Hull a pint of very ripe strawberries, lay them 
on a fine sieve and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
Put half an ounce of gelatine in a granite sauce- 
pan with cold water to cover, two ounces and a 
half of powdered sugar and the juice of a lemon; 
let dissolve, then mix over a gentle heat. Press 
the strawberries through the sieve; strain the 
gelatine’ in and set to cool; when cold add half 
a pint of whipped cream and stir the whole very 
lightly. Set on ice until firm. 


Compote of Strawberries 

Select a quart of ripe strawberries. Put three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar in a granite sauce- 
pan with water to dissolve, and boil to a thick 
sirup; drop the strawberries in the kettle, and 
let cook very gently for two or three minutes; 
take the berries out carefully with a skimmer, 
lay them in a flat dish, boil and skim the sirup 
— thick, pour over the fruit and set aside to 
cool. 


Croquante of Strawberries 

Cover a tablespoonful of gelatine with cold 
water and let soak half an hour, add two table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, and stir until dis- 
solved. Wet a mold in ice water. Stem a quart 
of fine ripe strawberries and dip each one in the 
dissolved gelatine and press them around the 
inside of the mold. Fill the center with rich 
charlotte russe, and set on ice to harden. When 
ready to serve wipe the outside of the mold with 
a cloth wrung out of boiling water, and lift it off. 


Strawberry Tapioca 

Wash and soak a cupful of tapioca. Put over 
the fire with a pint of boiling water, let simmer 
slowly until clear. Hull a quart of strawberries, 
stir into the boiling tapioca, sweeten, take from 
the fire and turn into a dish and set aside to cool. 
Serve very cold with sugar and cream. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 


Put a ~ of cream in a saucepan with half a 
pound of sugar and set over the fire to heat. 
When the sugar is dissolved stand aside to cool; 
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add a pint of cream. Mash a quart and a half 
of ripe strawberries with three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar and let stand one hour, then 
strain the juice off, pour into the cream, mix 
well, turn into a freezer and freeze. 


Strawberry Mousse 

Hull a pint of ripe strawberries and rub them 
through a fine sieve; add a cupful of powdered 
sugar and an ounce of dissolved gelatine; set in 
a cool place until the mixture begins to thicken. 
Beat the whites of five eggs and stir them lightly 
into the mixture. Turn into a wetted mold, cover 
securely and bury in a tub of finely chopped ice 
and salt. Set aside for three hours and turn out. 


Strawberry Parfait 

Whip a quart of thick cream with a small 
cupful of sugar; when stiff mix half a pint of 
strawberry juice in carefully. Turn into an ice 
cream mold, press the lid down securely; pack 
in salt and ice and freeze for three hours. 


Frozen Strawberries 

Stem two quarts of ripe strawberries, put in 
a bowl with the juice of two lemons and a pound 
of sugar; let stand one hour; mash the berries, 
pour over a pint of water, stir until the sugar 
dissolves, turn into a freezer and freeze. 


Strawberry Sherbet 

Stem a quart of strawberries, mix with them 
the juice of two lemons and a pound of sugar, 
then mash them and set aside for an hour; strain 
through a fine sieve, pour over a quart of ice 
water, turn into a freezer and freeze. 


Iced Strawberry Souffle 


Cover two tablespoonfuls of gelatine with cold 
water and let soak half an hour; set over 
the teakettle and stir until dissolved. Mix a 
pound of sugar and a pint of strawberry juice 
in a saucepan over the fire until they form a 
syrup. Beat the yolks of six eggs until creamy. 
Whip a quart of cream. Mix the syrup with 
the yolks of the eggs in a tin pan and set on 
ice; strain the gelatine into it and stir carefully 
until it begins to thicken, then mix the whipped 
cream in lightly, turn into an ice cream mold, 
pack in salt and ice and freeze for two hours. 


Strawberry Salad 


Arrange large ripe strawberries in a glass salad 
bowl, dust with powdered sugar and a little nut- 
meg. Pour over a dressing made of two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a gill of sherry, a table- 
spoonful of Maraschino, the juice of one lemon 
and two oranges; mix the fruit light with a fork 
and set on ice half an hour before serving. 


Fine straw or Panama hats which are very 
much soiled can easily be made presentable by 
scrubbing quickly with a saturated solution of 
oxalic acid. Use a small brush and dry quickly 
to prevent warping. Keep the solution out of 
harm’s way and remember it is no more inno- 
cent if called “salts of lemon.” Mark the bottle 
“poison” in red ink.—B. P. 
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$10 SECURES $420 LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 
FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK CITY AND RETURN 


$2,000,000 Insures Your Investment—The Astors’ Way of Making Money Made 
Possible to Small Investors—$10 Secures $400 Lot which is Guaranteed 
to be Worth $500 Before One Year from Date of Purchase— 
We Take all Risk—Read Every Word. 


HE largest, most reliable, most successful Real Estate Company in the world, Wood, Harmon & Co., of 
New York City, are so positive that the values of their lots will increase 25 per cent. during the year 
1901, that they will guarantee this increase to any investor—in case they cannot show it, they will agree 
to return all money paid them with 6 per cent. interest. We have one of the grandest opportunities of a life- 
time for the small investor to make money—we give as good security as the strongest savings bank, and instead 
of the 4 per cent. interest on deposits, we guarantee over 25 per cent. We thoroughly believe the lot which 
we now sell for $420 will in 10 years bring $4,000, in 20 years from $20,000 upwards. If you will carefully 
nat wy communication you will see our reasons. : 
he Astors and our wealthiest families have made their money from the increase in value of real 
estate. You can prove this point if you will take the pains to look it up. New York City property has 
increased in value more than that of any other place because of its enormous growth in ulation, and 
this growth of values and population is still going on. Since the consolidation of New York an Srechige, the 
increased facilities of ~ transit by bridge, —y ! and elevated, the immense tide of increased population 
has turned Brooklynward. The attention of the public has been called to the great advantages of Brooklyn 
because it is only in that section that New York can grow—please note that point, as it is the keynote to the 
situation. The influx of people into poe oy is so great as to severely tax Brooklyn Bridge—as a result new 
bridges are being built (one of which is nearly completed) and tunnels are being dug beneath the East River. 
Not only is Brooklyn Borough the only section in which New York can grow, but property in old New York 
City, the same distance from City Hall, would cost 20 to 100 times the money—note that point carefully, it is 
absolutely true. 

Listen to Our Story. It is our business to study conditions existing or possible in the various cities of 
the United States, and we have aided in the development of 25 different cities. After 12 years’ careful study 
in New York without purchasing, in 1898 we saw the trend of affairs, and before the consolidation of New 
York and Brooklyn we bought over 1,100 acres of the choicest land in Brooklyn, and which is now in the heart 
of that aoream. This land is only 3 1-2 miles from Brooklyn Bridge and is only 35 minutes from New York 
ag 7 Hall. e have over $2,000,000 invested in this land, and are making it one of the most beautiful spots 
in New York. The growth of the city, together with our improvements, have increased the value of the prop- 
erty over 25 per cent. since a year ago, and we feel so sure that the increase will be at least the same, that 
we think there is no risk in guaranteeing it. * 

Listen to Our Proposition. Our property is improved in exact accordance with City Specifications. 
Streets 60, 80 and 100 feet wide, built to City grade, bordered on each side by 5 feet granolithic cementine 
sidewalks, flower beds and shrubbery, city water, gas, etc., all at our expense. For $10 down and $6 per month 
until paid for we sell you a regular New York city lot, subject to the following guarantees from us— 

If at the expiration of the year 1901 this lot is not worth $500.00, based on the price at which our corps 
of salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we will refund all of the money you have paid us with 6 per cent. 
interest additional. 

f you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed to 
the lot without further cost. 

If yn should get out of employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. 

Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. of New York. 

Our Guaranteed Increase. Our guarantee of 25 per cent. increase in one year in the value of 
lots is a simple one and should not be misunderstood or misconstrued. It means that the regular prices pub- 
licly marked on our paneer (every unsold lot being plainly tagged and priced) and at which our large corps 
4 salesmen will be then selling these lots, will be 25 per cent. in excess of the prices at which we now offer 
them. 

It does not mean that we can or will assume the responsibility of selling customers’ lots except inci- 
dental to our business of development, or that we will take them off their hands; this obviously would be im- 
possible in the great work of development we are undertaking. This is intended as a straight business agree- 
ment of an honest increase in value and that only. i 

N. B.—Our non-forfeiture agreement prevents the loss of your lot from misfortune. 

Note Our References. The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 30,000 customers all over 
the United States, and especially the one at the bottom of this page; this is only one of a thousand. 

You will note three distinct points of advantage in this proposition. First—it is a Life Insurance for your 
family. Second—it enables you to pay in small sums as you would in your savings bank, and cannot cramp 
you; and, Third—it enables you to participate in the great growth of values in New York real estate which are 
due to natural conditions; and furthermore, the three advantages are absolutely without risk. 

E TRIP TO NEW YORK. As a further guarantee of good faith. we agree with all persons 
living East of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return if you visit 
our property and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation, or IN CASE YOU BUY to credit 
cost of the trip to you on your purchase; to those living farther away than Chicago we will pay that proportion 
equal to cost of fare to Chicago and return. We would advise you, if you are satisfied, to send first payment, 
$10, in cash at our risk immediately, and we will select the very best lot for you. Or, if you desire further 
particulars, to write immediately for maps, details and information. It will cost you nothing to find out and 
thoroughly satisfy yourself—we solicit closest investigation. References by hundreds—our reputation is national. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. 114, 257 Broadway, New York 


The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank :— 

“There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the Twenty-ninth Ward resents one 
of the best investments a man of limited income can ne make within the corporate limits of Greater New 
York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the 
fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United 
States.,—THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, 2 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovsexrgrtna. 
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At the Cooking School 


Baked Bean Soup, Chicken Souffle, White Mush- 
room Sauce, Spinach Salad with Sauce 
Tartare and Maple Parfait 


The attractive luncheon prepared at a recent 
demonstration in the New England cooking 
school, Springfield, Massachusetts, was one of 
the most appetizing in the course, and proved 
that the more inviting dishes are not very expen- 
sive. The baked bean soup proved a delicious 
first course and a rarely good plan for using up 
one of the most impossible of left-overs, cold 
baked beans. 

“This soup takes quite a while to simmer, so I 
will prepare it first,” said Miss Downing, the 
principal. Into a saucepan she put three cups of 
baked beans, three pints of water, two slices of 
onion, two stalks of celery, cut up into pieces an 
inch long, and one and one-half cups of canned 
tomatoes. This was allowed to simmer for a 
half hour, when the beans were tender and the 
tomatoes soft, then it was poured into a strainer, 
which with strong claws held the sides of a yellow 
bowl. With a masher the pulp was pushed 
through the wire, leaving nothing except the 
fibrous part of the celery, the skins of the beans 
and the tomato seeds. The teacher added a 
tablespoon of oscar sauce, salt and pepper to 
taste, then it was thickened with two tablespoons 
each of butter and flour melted together. 

“If you like a hot soup, as I do,” said the 
teacher, “add a few drops of tabasco, a little 
grated horseradish and a tablespoon of vinegar. 
Strain the soup at the last minute to have it per- 
fectly smooth. Now for the chicken souffle. 
Melt two tablespoons of butter, add two table- 
spoons of flour, one teaspoon of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoon of pepper, and slowly pour in two cups 
of scalded milk. Put with this one-half a cup of 
soft, stale bread crumbs and cook till quite thick, 
remove from the fire, add two cups of finely 
chopped chicken, one tablespoon of chopped 
parsley and the yolks of three eggs beaten till 
stiff and lemon colored. Carefully cut and fold 
in the whites beaten till stiff and dry. Bake in 
a buttered dish set in a pan of water. Let 
the oven be moderate and bake thirty-five min- 
utes. The success of a souffle depends largely on 
the amount of air beaten into the eggs and its 
expansion while baking. In putting the chicken 
through the meat chopper use one of the coarsest 
knives, for we do not want it to be mushy. 

“T seasoned the chicken while cooking it, so I 
will not put in salt and pepper till I add it to the 
white sauce; the seasoning it will require then 
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depends on one’s taste. I always set a souffle 
in a pan of water, as it bakes more evenly than 
when it is put right in the oven. Be careful to 
watch that the water surrounding the pan does 
not boil and that the oven is not too hot. The 
souffie will not be light and the top will brown 
before the mixture has a chance to rise. If the 
oven is too hot the air beaten in with the eggs 
will not have a chance to expand; when it does 
the crust will burst exactly as in the top of a 
cake. In beating such a mixture as this be care- 
ful only to beat, not to stir, as that will break 
the air bubbles, and we want to keep ail the 
air possible in the mixture. Beat up from the 
bottom each time till the whites are thoroughly 
blended with the chicken. The souffle must be 
served as soon as it comes from the oven. If it 
has to stand for even a few minutes it is likely 
to fall. 

“With the souffle serve white mushroom sauce, 
using this recipe: 


“Melt four tablespoons of butter, add one slice 
each of carrot and onion, a bit of bay leaf, sprig 
of parsley, six peppercorns, four tablespoons of 
flour, and slowly add two cups of white stock. 
Cook five minutes, remove seasonings and add 
one-half can of mushrooms cut in pieces and one- 
half tablespoon of lemon juice. Salt and pepper 
to taste. 

“The stock we use for this is the liquor in 
which the chicken was cooked. First melt the 
butter and add the seasonings, cooking them in 
the butter, which gives you all the flavor required 
without having them in the sauce. Add the 
flour and stir it in smoothly to the butter, not 
allowing it to brown—merely to melt. Pour in 
the stock; cook five minutes, strain and add 
mushrooms and seasoning. Here is the recipe 
for the spinach salad: 


“Pick over, wash and cook one-half peck of 
spinach. Drain and chop fine. Season with salt, 
pepper and lemon juice and add one tablespoon 
of melted butter. Butter small tin molds slightly 
and pack solidly with the mixture. Chill, remove 
from mold and arrange on thin slices of cold 
boiled tongue, cut in circular. pieces. Garnish 
base of each with parsley and serve on top of 
each sauce tartare. 

“In this recipe we will use canned spinach. 
Although the spinach was thoroughly drained 
before it was chopped there is still some water 
drawn out, so I will lift it carefully from the 
liquor. Season it with salt, pepper, a speck of 
cayenne, a little lemon juice and a tablespoon of 
melted butter. I will butter eight little molds 
and fill with the spinach mixture, packing in 
quite solidly, and I will set them away where 
they will get cold. Serve on thin slices of tongue, 
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Just See 
The Pies 


The Glenwood Home Grand 
range with asbestos lined oven, 


and two oven shelves, bakes three rows of food evenly at once. The asbestos 
lining keeps the oven at an absolutely even heat throughout, and with two oven 
shelves will finish the baking in one-third the time with less fuel. 


Write for booklet. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


The Hygienic Patent 90 
Perfection Mattress an 


Delivered anywhere in the 
United States. 


& 


The Guarantee It Carries. 

This mattress will sleep better, last longer and is 
more wholesome, resilient and healthful than an 
Hair Mattress costing four times as m t 
never requires re nor An oc- 
> sun bath is all that oney 
back after sixty nights trial if not 
satisfactory. 


Winning Points. 

Made in one continuous bat. No tacking nor lacing, 
consequently no bumps or ridges. No place for dust to 
accumulate or vermin to hide, 40,000 in use from icy 
Maine to balmy California and word comes back from 
every section that it is the ‘‘ Best Bed in the world.” 


Write direct to us, ‘him, one has Seen 
h him. If no one has 
sen , ata’ 
Write today for our tie booklet, "The L Lethe of Nght 


PERFECTION MATTRESS CoO., 


1600 First Ave. 209 East Falls Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala, Baltimore, Md. 


+, October 27, 1898. 
Gentlemen:—I have bought five your mattresses which 
are in use in home in Brooklyn, N. Y., and that of my son in 
samacnpetin, SE . Weare both thoroughly satisfied with these 
can say that we prefer them to the best hair 
mattress that we have ever used. Yours trul, 
L, Porrer. 


A Birmingham Blacksmith. 
Demingiom, Ala., January 2, 1901. 
:—I ama blacksmith and work hard at my anvil 
, consequently I fo ready for rest when night 
ro e a one a your mattresses in use for over five 


wean pleased with ie is as 


D.O. Ryan. 


‘ou see the millionaire says they are better than the 
me... hair and the working man says he is thoroughly 
ed, It pleases all classes and will please you. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovusexeertna. 
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garnish with parsley and a spoonful of the sauce 
tartare. For this sauce: 


“Mix one-half teaspoon of mustard, one tea- 
spoon of powdered sugar, one-half teaspoon of 
salt, few grains cayenne; add yolks of two eggs 
and stir until thoroughly mixed, setting bow] in 
pan of ice water. Add one-half cup of olive oil, 
drop by drop at first, stirring with a wooden 
spoon or whisk. As the mixture thickens, thin 
with vinegar, using one and one-half tablespoons 
in all. Keep in a cool place until ready to serve, 
then add one-half tables - each of capers, 
pickles, olives and parsley finely chopped, one-half 
shallot finely chopped, one-quarter teaspoon of 
powdered tarragon. 

“TI could not find shallot; instead we will use 
a little onion. Shallot looks like onion and is a 
member of that family. This bottle of olive oil 
has been in cold water, so it is quite cold. You 
must never allow olive oil to freeze, for after it 
has been frozen it is likely to separate. If it 
does separate simply take another yolk and start 
over again, adding the separated mixture to the 
egg, and go on finishing your recipe as if nothing 
had happened. Now I will mix our dry ingre- 
dients in a bowl. Use a mixing spoon, whisk, 
fork, Dover egg beater or anything that is most 
convenient. The amount of vinegar you need 
depends on how thick you want the dressing. In 
breaking eggs, if you find the whites come out 
nicely, you may be sure they are fresh. As the 
dressing grows thick add a little vinegar to thin 
it down, and to allow it to take up the olive oil 
more readily. Add the oil drop by drop at first. 
After you once get the oil started in the eggs 
it is all right, but at first it is better to add it 
slowly. Put in a few drops of vinegar; that will 
change the color, making it a little lighter. 

“Now our mayonnaise is nice and thick, so we 
will put it out where it is cool; we want it thick 
to put on the top of the salad molds. We did 
not use all the vinegar the recipe calls for because 
we want the dressing thick. Lemon juice could 
be used as well as vinegar if you like the flavor 
better. If you want a thinner dressing use all the 
vinegar. We have in this bowl the capers, pickles, 
olives and parsley finely chopped, and when the 
dressing is ready to be served we will add them. 
A sauce tartare is merely a mayonnaise dressing, 
with the addition of these pickles, which give 
more spice and flavor to it. 

“For maple parfait: 


“Beat four eggs slightly, pour on slowly one 
on. of hot ma _ syrup. Cook in double boiler 
until very thick, stirring constantly. Strain and 
cool, then add one pint of cream beaten stiff. 


Mold, pack in salt and ice and let stand three 
hours. 


“Measure the maple syrup and heat. We want 
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plenty of the cream, so will rinse the cream bottle 
with milk and put with the cream. Adding 2 
little milk to the cream makes a little more vol- 
ume, and the flavor and consistency are exactly 
as good. When the cream is beaten stiff it 
should amount to about three times as much as 
you had to start with. In beating the eggs whip 
just enough to blend the yolks and the whites. 
The syrup being hot, I am going to add this to 
the eggs rather slowly, to dilute the eggs and 
make a smooth custard. If you added the eggs 
to the syrup, the hot syrup would cook the eggs, 
you would have them rising to the top, and the 
cream would not be smooth and sightly. There- 
fore we add the syrup to the eggs to dilute them, 
then return the whole to the double boiler. The 
safest way in making all custards is to beat your 
eggs first, then add the sugar and salt, then the 
hot milk, and return to the double boiler until it 
thickens. This custard must be very thick indeed, 
because as we add the thick whipped cream to 
the maple custard, the maple being so much 
heavier would sink to the bottom of the mold. 
If you were making a white cake to go with this 
parfait, you could use merely the yolks for the 
custard. This would simply give the parfait a 
yellower hue. You would require eight yolks. 
We will be ready to strain it the moment it is 
removed from the fire, to make sure that there 
are no particles of egg left in it that have not 


.. been thoroughly cooked. 


“When putting the parfait into the ice and salt 
paste around with lard where the cover fits onto 
the mold, which hardens and prevents the salt 
water from getting in. In freezing ordinary 
creams, ice creams, ices of all kinds, three parts 
of ice to one part of rock salt are used; for mix- 
tures of this kind and mousse mixtures we use 
nearly equal parts of ice and salt.” 


Marytanp BreakFast Rotts—Boil and mash 
six potatoes and sift into them one quart of flour. 
Add three well-beaten eggs, one teacup of butter 
and one cake of yeast or half a cup of baker’s 
yeast. Let rise over night. In the morning break 
off small bits, roll quickly in your fingers and 
make them envelope shaped, putting a bit of but- 
ter under the turned-over lid. Let rise again and 
bake in a very hot oven.—M. S. 


Desiuity and digestive disturbances often come 
from dirty kitchen cupboards and pantries. Dirt 
in our working departments is responsible for the 
bad flavor and unappetizing food of so many 
cooks.—Mrs Ellen H. Richards. 
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Best Soap 


is the highest grade, most economical 
and most satisfactory kitchen and ‘ 
laundry soap. 


SA 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 


Cherry Stoners | 


» Prove invaluable during preserving time. 
=f Clean, handy, simple in construction. 


Remove cherry stones easily and rapidly 
Ne. 18, Tinned_90c, With the least possible cutting of the fruit 


sells the Enterprise Cherry Stoner; ask him to show it 
to you. 


The “Enterprising Housekeeper’ 
containing 200 choice receipts, 
mailed for 4 cents in stamps. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY of PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tinned. 


When you write mention Goop 
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Summer Drinks 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


Pure fruit juices are not only delicious to the 
taste and cooling to the blood, but they act as a 
healthful stimulant when the system has been 
unduly depressed by the extreme heat of summer. 
Some of the most delicious of these may be made 
by boiling down until thick and rich the syrup 
so frequently left over when canning and pre- 
serving fruits. A little lemon juice added to 
sweet syrups when serving will give the touch of 
acid the system craves, but currants, cherries and 
gooseberries are sufficiently acid of themselves. 
These syrups should be sealed in fruit jars, and 
will be found very refreshing drinks for an 
invalid, diluted to suit the taste with hot or cold 
water. Excellent recipes for summer beverages 
are the following: 

Ginger Pop 

To two gallons of lukewarm water allow two 
pounds of white sugar, two lemons, one table- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, a cupful of yeast and 
two ounces of white ginger root, bruised and 
boiled in a little water to extract the strength. 
Pour the mixture into a stone jar and let stand 
in a warm place for twenty-four hours, then bottle. 
The next day it will be ready to “pop.” 


Cream Soda 

One pound of loaf sugar, one pint of rich cream, 
one quart of water, one tablespoonful of vanilla 
and one-quarter of an ounce of tartaric acid. Mix 
the ingredients and bring slowly to a boil, then 
put in jars. Use a tablespoonful of this and a 
third of a teaspoon of soda to a glass of cold 
water. 


The foregoing are very pleasant drinks, but 
should not be as freely used as those made from 
fruit acids. 


Fruit Beverage 

Peel twelve lemons very thin, squeeze the juice 
over the peel and let stand two hours, then add 
one pound of sugar. Mash one quart of ripe 
raspberries with half a pound of sugar; pare a 
ripe pineapple, shred the fruit fine and mix with 
another half pound of sugar, then strain the lemon 
juice and mash the raspberries through a coarse 
sieve, then the pineapple, and mix all together, 
adding three quarts of cold water. Stir until the 
sugar is entirely dissolved, then strain, and serve 
with a little of the fruit in each glass. 


Grape Shrub 

Crush the grapes, put them in a stone jar and 
cover with good cider vinegar, and then cover 
the jar tightly. Press and stir the grapes fre- 
quently and jet them stand three days. Then 
strain through folded cheesecloth two or three 
times, and to every three quarts of juice add five 
pounds of sugar. Stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved; let come to a boil, skim carefully and 
bottle while hot. In serving allow two-thirds of 
water to one-third of juice. 


Raspberry Shrub 

Add to eight quarts of fine ripe black rasp- 
berries sufficient vinegar to reach the top, but not 
to cover them. Let stand in a stone jar for 
twenty-four hours. Then strain through a colan- 
der, mashing the berries well. Strain again 
through cheesecloth, and measure the juice. Allow 
one pound of sugar for one pound of juice. Put 
the juice in a preserving kettle and let it boil for 
twenty minutes; add the sugar and boil ten min- 
utes longer. Seal in fruit jars or bottles. Straw- 
berry shrub may be made in the same way. 


Black Currant Cup 

To one quart of weak green tea add half a pint 
of black currant juice; sweeten to taste and chill 
thoroughly before serving. 


Ching Ching 

Fill a glass two-thirds full of shaved ice; add 
three or four lumps of sugar, the juice of a large 
orange and a few drops each of essence of cloves 
and peppermint. 


Fruit Cup 

Take the juice of half a lemon, one table- 
spoonful each of lime and pineapple juice, four 
ounces of sugar and half the amount of shaved 
ice. Fill up the glass with rich milk, shake until 
foamy and drink at once. 

Pineapple Lemonade 

Pare, eye and grate a large ripe pineapple; add 
the strained juice of four lemons and a syrup 
made by boiling together for four minutes one 
pound of sugar and one pint of water. When 
cold add one quart of water; strain and ice. 
Raspberry Syrup 

To each pint of strained raspberry juice add 
one pound of granulated sugar. Let it stand over 
night. In the morning boil it for ten minutes 
and bottle. A spoonful or two in a glass of cold 
water makes a very refreshing drink. 

Other fruit syrups may be mae in the same 
way, using more or less sugar, according to the 
acidity of the fruit. Ice cold drinks should never 
be taken when the system is overheated, and 
indeed at all times should be used with extreme 
moderation. 


A Hanpy Toret TAsBLe or work table for the 
summer bungalow can be made out of a wooden 
box and four laths or slim sticks from the wood- 


pile. Set the box on its side, a narrow and deep 
box preferred, and frankly nail the supporis out- 
side at the corners. Cover the top neatly with 
some figured fabric and drape front and sides 
with a flounce of the same, divided to part as 
curtains in front over the box drawer; the space 
below it is good for a dozen different things. The 
box drawer may store the clean towels or toilet 
articles or medicines, and the soiled clothes 
basket stand below it. The same kind of table, 
undraped, is welcome in the children’s tent or 
playground.—L. L. S. 
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All bright housewives say 


E LEC TR 0 
SILICON 


Germs 


develop rapidly in hot weather. Before closing 
your house for the Summer disinfect every sus- 
picious spot. Disinfect the rooms you move into; 
the former occupants may have left the germs of 
some disease. 


The Household Disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe and 
economical. Sold in quart bottles only, by drug- 
gists, high-class grocers and house-furnishing 
dealers. Manufactured by Henry B. Platt, Platt 
St., New York. 
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constituent represen 
an are assem’ the best 
mechanical skill, ad 


The I 
roved Harts- 


The end fittings are accurately 
adjusted, shade roller 
— on an exact center, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Pears’ 

Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 


soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 


Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world, is scented or 
not, as you wish ; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


Allsorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people are using it. 
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THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 
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There is only one pesfoct Shade 
Roller, and that is Improved 
Hartshorn. It yj _ 

4“ patent clamps to hold | 
the shades, thus doing A | 
away with all tacks, 

% has imitations more or less worth- im 
less, and if time, trouble and worry iy . 
are to be avoided, be sure to get - 4 
the genuine, which has the auto Pe 
on label of 
WwooD ROLLERS, 
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Summer Shellfish and Others 
By Mrs E. C. GARDNER 


Clams Cooked with Cream 

Chop fifty small clams not too fine and season 
them with pepper and salt. Put into a stewpan 
butter the size of an egg, and when it bubbles 
sprinkle in a teaspoonful of flour, which cook 
a few moments; stir gradually into it the clam 
liquor, then the clams, which stew about two or 
three minutes; then add a cupful of boiling cream 
and serve immediately. The clams may or may 
not be bearded. 


Cost—One quart of clams 20 cents, butter 4c, 
cream 7c, total 31 cents. 


Lobster Cutlets 

Two cupfuls of lobster meat, two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
three-fourths of a cupful of cream or milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter, two eggs (yolks only). 
Chop the fish into smal! pieces, using a silver 
knife, and add the seasoning. Heat the milk to 
scalding, rub the butter and flour to a smooth 
paste, add this to the milk and stir until it 
thickens. Then add the beaten yolks of the eggs. 
Cook one minute and remove from the fire. 
Carefully add the lobster to this mixture and set 
aside to cool. When cold form into balls, dip 
first into beaten egg and then in bread or cracker 
dust and fry in smoking hot fat. Drain upon 
soft brown paper and serve garnished with lemon. 

Cost—One pound lobster 12 cents, two eggs 5c, 
parsley 3c, butter 2c, milk 2c, one lemon 2c, 
cracker crumbs and seasoning Ic, total 27 cents. 


Clam Fritters 

Strain one pint of clams, saving the juice; add 
to this juice sufficient water to make one pint; 
mix into it one egg, well beaten, and sufficient 
prepared flour to make a light batter, also the 
clams chopped and some salt. Drop by the 
spoonful into boiling hot lard. 

Cost—Batter 10 cents, one pint clams 15c, one 
egg 2 1-2c, flour and salt 1c, total 28 1-2 cents. 


Rechauffe of Fish 

We usually use salmon or halibut, but any 
kind of cold boiled fish will do. Take a pint 
of cold boiled fish, cut in small pieces. Put into 
the chafing-dish with two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
half a cupful of milk or cream, a cupful of fine 
cracker or bread crumbs, a little pepper and salt 
and one egg slightly beaten. Let it simmer for 
five or six minutes. 

Cost—One pound fish 20 cents, two table- 
spoonfuls butter 4c, one-half cup cream 4c, one 
egg 2 I-2c, cracker crumbs and seasoning I I-2c, 
total 32 cents. 


Baked Haddock 

Buy a haddock weighing about three pounds. 
Have the head and tail left on the fish and have 
it opened underneath for the stuffing, which is 
made as follows: One cupful of cracker crumbs, 
one saltspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of chopped 
onion, one saltspoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of chopped 
pickles, one-fourth cupful of butter. This makes 
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a dry, crumbling stuffing. Stuff the fish, sew it 
up, place two strips of white cotton ¢loth across 
the baking pan, stand the fish erect upon the 
cloth, in the shape of the letter S. Place strips 
of salt pork on the fish, dredge with. flour and 
baste often with the pork fat. Bake till brown. 
Remove from the pan by lifting with. the strips 
of cotton. Place upright on a platter. Stick 
stems of parsley or the ends of celery in the eyes 
and mouth, garnish with sliced lemon and serve 
with Hollandaise sauce. 


Cost—Three pounds haddock 24 cents, one- 
fourth cup butter 4c, one-fourth pound salt pork 
4c, Hollandaise sauce 14c, one lemon 2c, seasoning 
3c, total 51 cents. 

Boiled Fish 

Put a piece of oiled paper in the bottom of a 
fish pan; on it place a large fish that has been 
cleaned and skinned. Add a sliced onion, two 
cloves of garlic and sufficient salted water to 
cover. Boil until done. Take it up and squeeze 
over it the juice of a lemon. Boil two eggs hard, 
chop the whites fine and sift the yolks. Cut cold 
boiled beets in fancy shapes.. Put a row of the 
chopped whites of eggs down the middle of the 
fish, on each side of that a row of tlie yolks and 
next the yolks a row of the beets. Over all pour . 
a French dressing of oil and vinegar and a drop 
of mayonnaise on each piece of beet. Garnish 
the dish with leaves from the heart of a lettuce. 

Cost—Five pounds fish 50 cents, oil and vinegar 
30c, lettuce 5c, two eggs 5c, one lemon 2c, beets 
and onion 2c, total 94 cents. 


Thimble Club Recipes 
Baked Clams 


Prepare twenty-five clams and. drain: - Take 
one-half pint of cracker crumbs, one-half cup 
of warm milk, one-fourth cup of clam liquor, two 
beaten eggs, one heaping tablespoonful. of butter, 


and salt and pepper. Mix in one dish the crack- 
ers, and moisten first with the milk, then with 
clam liquor. Add the eggs and butter and the 
clams chopped fine. Fill twelve clam shells heap- 
ing full, sprinkle each with bread crumbs and 
brown in the oven—Mrs A. B. Brown. 


“Lalla Rookh” 


Heat one pint of milk to the boiling point in a 
farina kettle. Beat the yolks of six eggs with a 
small cup of sugar till very light. Pour boiling 
milk gradually over the eggs and sugar, return 
to the farina kettle and cook until the custard 
slightly coats the spoon. When cold, freeze, then 
add one pint of whipped cream and flavor with 
two tablespoonfuls ‘of rum. 


Lemon Sherbet 


Use two quarts of milk, one quart of sugar, 
the juice of four lemons and two teaspoonfuls of 
lemon extract. Orange and pineapple may be 
added. Put milk in freezer, so it will become 
cold while packing it, then add the sugar and 
lemon juice mixed together, and freeze. When 
serving, it is improved by adding a teaspoonful 
of sherry to each dish. 
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The Best of All Gelatines is 


inute { 
Gelatine 


ONCENTRAT? 
Try a package and we know 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
you will agree with us. 

It is free from all impurities. 

It dissolves instantly in boiling water 
or milk. 

It requires no measuring, for every 
package contains four envelopes, 
each making exactly one pint. 

It sets quickly and always gives 
perfect satisfaction. 

If your grocer hasn’t it, send us 13¢c 4d we will 
mail you. stpaid, full-size package (making 1-2 
gallon firm jelly ) and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


25 Water Street, Ovenge, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of MINUTE TAP1UCA, 
which requires no soaking. 


ASBESTOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of specially prepared asbestos, and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and of sufficient thickness for all pur- 
poses ; no other pad necessary. 

To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 

Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 

LW. KERNEY 


6221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, [llinots 


illustrate the difference 
between lard and 


WESSON 


@ODORLESS 


COOKING 
OIL 


"A PURELY VEGETABLE PRODUCT. 
Animal fat may carry disease with it and is 
unclean and very indigestible. 

Wesson’s Odoriess Cooking Oil is pure, 
sweet and clean. It never becomes rancid. 
It goes twice as far as lard or butter! 
Wesson’s Salad Oil is far better value than 
the finest olive oil and has the same flavor, 
Ask your friendly grocer for it. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applyiag 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 
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“MAMMA, PLEASE DON’T WASH 
MY SHIRT AGAIN!” 


Your Sunday Dinner? 


Goop HouseKEeEPING has ready cash prizes, the 
number and amounts to be determined by the re- 
sults, for its good housekeepers who will make 
the earliest and best reports of the Sunday dinners 
served at their homes on Sunday, May 19, 1901. 
We want to know what our readers in city and 
country and in different parts of America had for 
their dinner on that particular day, and no other, 
in order to learn of varying customs, menus and 
recipes, how economy of labor and money is 
achieved, how much work the servants are ex- 
pected to do on Sunday, and so on. State in each 
case the time the dinner was served and the num- 
ber of persons at the table. Readers must not de- 
scribe the dinners they wish they had prepared, 
or might have prepared, but must give the actual 
facts. Please add briefly whether servants are 
employed, and if so, how many, and how many 
meals they are expected to prepare on Sunday. If 
there are dishes original with the housekeeper, 
they should be sent with the menu, and will large- 


ly increase the chances of a prize. We do not 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


care for long articles; write a short letter, as to a 
friend. Postmarks will decide the question of 
time. Each letter must be labeled clearly with 
the name and address of the sender at the head 
of the first sheet, and should be addressed to the 
Prize Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING at Spring- 
field, Mass, as soon as possible; promptness will 
count largely with the judges. 


Infant Foods 


Goop HousekEEPING, in publishing the expres- 
sion of Dr Palmer’s opinions on another page, 
does not know how far the familiarity of the reg- 
ular profession with the prepared “infant foods” 
extends; but we do know that the foods whose 
announcements are admitted to our advertising 
columns are the very best, indorsed and prescribed 
by physicians the world over, and a recognized 
blessing to thousands of children. Without any 
reflection, moreover, upon our able contributor, 
it is not out of place to quote the old adage, so 
true of any line of practice, that “doctors dis- 
agree.” 


The Model Kitchen 


The model kitchen whose description was called 
for in Goop Housekeerinc for October, 1900, or 
the nearest approach to it, is that of Hattie B. 
Michael, 44 Maiden Lane, Kingston, Rhode Island, 
modestly called by its owner “a convenient 
kitchen.” The first prize award of twenty-five 
dollars therefore goes to this lady. Prizes of five 
dollars each are awarded the kitchens described 
respectively by Mrs Annie C. Stearns, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Miss Lena Straub, 3 St Martens place, 
Mt Vernon, New York, and Mrs E. M. Spreng, 
2 Wamelink street, Cleveland, Ohio. The balance 
of the fifty dollars originally set apart will be paid 
for available manuscript and material from among 
the entries in this contest. The prize articles and 
pictures will be published in the near future. 


Matters of Business 


The index to Vol XXXII of Goop HouseKEeEp- 
ING, which closes with this number, ‘is now in 
press and will be forwarded to those that want it 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


The picture of a fly’s tongue, reproduced in this 
issue, in connection with Prof Johnson’s article 
on the house fly, is from a photomicrograph, 
copied by courtesy of Dr E. G. Love of New York. 
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SURE CURE | 


WRINKLES 


| 


CUSHION 


nose" 
SUPPORTER! 


No Stitching in the Elastic. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 


Moulted Rubber Button. 


, Polished, quarter sawed golden oak case; size, 35 in. long by 22 in. deep, 
by46in. high. Porcelain Lined, $25.00, Sliding shelves adjust- 
Qavletoany height. Other styles from $8.50 up. STEN !—In 
common Refrigerators air circulation is through ends, front or lid. 

When anything is spilled in ar pane it decays and taints the 
inaccessible walls, Phew! With the LEONARD you simply slip 
out the FLUES and wash them sweet and clean ina minute. It 
tires the back to remove the whole ice box which some makers compel. 
Here is a vital point: THE LEONARD ALL METAL 
ICE RAOK (heavy galvanized iron) purifies the condensation and 
prevents ice water dripping upon food. Avoid refrigerators with 
under wooden sticks—they mould and become musty. Another 
point—OUR bottom WATER TRAP catches al! waste water 
until water panis replaced. It is self Sonning. Still Another 
LIN LNG saves ice) 


Write for free catalogue at once, a 
2 to 22 Ottawa 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. } Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Years Ago 


4 aw when a woman shopped for 
Soe silverware, there was no 
difficulty in getting the 
genuine forks and spoons 
made by Rogers Bros. To- 
& day there are so many imi- 
\ tations of the famous 
Rogers goods that unless 
you remember and in- 
sist on getting 


Re ’ you may find one of these 
ey: > cheap imitations substituted. 
Remember the number ‘1847”— 
the year Rogers Bros. first made silver plated 
ware—if you want the genuine. 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for booklet No, 61 Q 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


explains an eminent authority 

on food, is one of the most 
delicious and valuable of 
modern food products. Hav- 

ing witnessed the picking of 

the grapes and the process 
immediately following in the 

, Welch factory, | can say that 


» Welch’s Grape Juice 


manufacture. It is astonishing how 


readily Welch’s Grape Juice is assimilated by the 
is 


weakest stomach, and the vigor thereby 


# marked by no reaction. 


Weich’s Grape Juice is a delicious table beverage and greatly 
adds to any meal. Young and old like it. 

Sold by druggists and grocers, but be sure you get Welch’s. 

Our booklet is worth reading. Sent for the asking. A 3 oz. bottle by 
mail 10c. If your dealer will not supply you, send us $3 for 12 full 
pints (44 case) shipped by express p: enywhere in the United 
States east of Omaha. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE 00,, WESTFIELD, N. ¥. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEErinc. 


owe I Leonard Cleanahle 
A gerator 18 SUPREME 
Keeps the Stocking Real leo | 
Neat and Trim. 
Same material “2 =< ; 
white preserving 
necessity. : = 
THIS STYLE = 
| 
bills. Where is another equal te the Leonard! Weshipthe 
AZ ra ee Leonard to you freight free anywhere east of Omaha or north of Ten- x 
—a Look for the name on nessee, where we have no dealer; pro rate beyond. Compemiee’ to be * 
q 
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: 
| RAPE. a 
ABS contains all the nutritive quali- 
rs Grapes. Quickness, carefulness 
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BLINDNESS CURED. 


=S 


Mrs. S. C. WILLARD, 
Libertyville, Ill, writes: 
“Dr. Oren Oneal cured me 
of Blindness caused by Cat- 
aracts on both eyes. I can now see to read fine 
print and thread a needle.” 

W. L. WEBER, chief engineer of Siegel-Cooper 
& Co.’s mammoth store in Chicago, says: ‘“ Was 
born with Cataracts on the right eye, which has 
been totally blind and badly crossed. After hav- 
ing been in this condition for 25 years, Dr. Oren 
Oneal straightened my eyes painlessly, and after 
a short course of treatment I could distinguish 
colors with the right eye. Now my sight is 
almost wholly restored.” 


My recently published book on Diseases of the Eye tells how sufferers from 
Partial or Complete Blindness can be easily and permanently cured, in many 
cases at the patient’s own home, by my treatment. 
I have originated a method of curing Cataracts, Scums, Films, and White 
Spots, or other Growths on the Eye, by medicine, without resort to the knife. 
Weak, Watery, or Sore Eyes, Granulated Lids, and Diseases of the Optic 
Nerve are readily cured by my special treatment. 


Ira MERCHANT, a prominent citizen of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., says: “Dr. Oren Oneal’s treatment 
for Cataracts and other causes of Blindness is 
simply wonderful. I know from experience, and 
can strongly recommend him.” 

WILLIAM CRONOBLE of McConnell, IIl., writes: 
“T was almost blind when Dr. Oneal began treat- 
ing me. Now I can read without glasses. I take 
pleasure in strongly recommending his treatment.” 

Write, stating facts in your case, and receive 
illustrated book and Dr. Oneai’s professional 


opinion free. 
DR. OREN ONEAL, 
Pres’t Oneal Eye Sanitarium, 
Suite 830-832, 52 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Are You Seeking Health, Pleasure 
and Rest? Visit 


Hotel Chamberlin 


At Fortress Monroe, Va. 


The most luxurious establishment on the Atlantic Coast, in the mild 
and invigorating climate of Point Comrort, Va. 


This property has passed into the hands of the Old Point Comfort 
Improvement Co., and its patrons may rely upon receiving every 
attention found in the most approved hotels of this country. 


G. A. KEELER, Manager, trotti*ikex'of Boston 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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Progress 


in civilization is marked by re- 
finement of food. The thought 
of cooking with grease from the 
filthy hog is offensive to intelligent 
people. 

There is no hog fat in 


White 


Cottolene 


nothing but pure vegetable oil and 
choice beef suet. It is recom- 
mended by eminent physicians and 
expert cooks, and used every day 
by thousands of discriminating 
housewives in preference to all 
other cooking fats. Why don’t 
YOU try a pail and be convinced 


of its superiority ? 


» The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, Montreal— 
Manufacturers. 

FREE! Our dainty booklet, “A Public 

Secret,” mailed free to any ad- 
dress. For two 2c stamps we will send free 
our 125-page recipe book, “Home Helps,” 
edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


The 
Dessert 
Problem 


is easily 
solved 


if you 
own a 


Triple Motion 


White 


Mountain 
Freezer 


The triple motion 
by its constant move- 
ment the 
speed o e zin 

ess, and 
y beats the cream 
while it freezes, thus 
insuring absolute 
smoothness. No un- 


even or lumpy cream 
if you use a White 
Mountain Freezer. 


P, S.— No Hog Fat in COTTOLENE 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housexkeerrng, 
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Ice Cream 
Without Labor 


Mix the ingredients, place in a “ XXth Cen- 

. tury” Freezer, 
letitstand and 
the ice cream 
is made. The 
bucket ismade 
of indurated 
fibre,a perfect 
non-conductor 
which holds 
thecold. The 
smoothest and 
most delicious 
ice cream, ice 
or sherbet, 
ie is made with- 
out crank 
grinding, with 


“XXth Century” 
Freezer 


The old fashioned “Triple” motion or “One” 
motion freezer, with their back-breaking grind, 
do not make better ice cream and their first cost 
is greater. The “ XXth Century” saves its cost 
in ice and salt consumed ina single season. No 
parts to break or get out of order. It is simple, 
durable and economical. Healthful because it 
is easily cleaned. Salt cannot get into the 
cream and it will keep cream frozen much longer 
than any dash freezer—vo repacking. 

Up-to-date dealers have the “XXth Century” Freezer. 


If you don’t believe the freezer will do what we claim for 
it, read our guarantee offer. 


Ask your dealer for 

Guarantee Offer Cen: 
tury” Freezer. If he does not have it, send us 
his name with cash, and we will send it, express 
repaid. If sent west of the Mississippi we pay 
half express charges. Use it for 10 days and if 
it is not all you hoped for or expected, return it 
express paid, and we will immediately refund 
the full purchase price—no questions asked. 


No.2, will much creamase EO 


No. 3, will! freeze as much creamas a 1 75 
reeze as much cream asa 
4 quart dash freezer 2.00 
No. 6, will freeze as much cream as a 3 00 
6 quart dash freezer 
No. 8, will freeze as much cream as 4 00 
an8 quart dashfreezer- 


“Ices Dainty and Novel,” an illustrated book (prepared for 
us), giving 30 new recipes for creams, ices, hocbete etc., by 
Mrs. Janet M, Hill,of the Boston Cooking School and Ladies’ 
Home Journal, will be mailed on receipt of tocents instamps. 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 178 Duane St., New York, 


GRATED FINGER NAILS 


are no longer used in flavoring pies, 
for the best cooks and the most 
careful housekeepers now use 


SLADE’S 
NUTMEG 


In small sifting top tin cans...... 
SLADE’S NUTMEG is Absolutely 
Pure; it is clean and convenient; it 
can be obtained of your grocer for 
10c. per can. 


If your grocer will not supply you, send 
us 12c. in stamps and we will mail you a 


can, 
SLADE’S SPICES 


are always Absolutely Pure and EXTRA 
STRONG. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. ~ 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEeEPine. 


If You are Prudent 


Why not be insured and save 
money at the same time? Our 
new policy on the endowment 
plan is the best insurance con- 
tract issued, and is meeting 
with great favor. Our book- 
let “How and Why,” sent free 
on request, you will find inter- 
esting and instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


921-923-925 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 
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NO OTHER POWDER COMBINES 
SUCH CURATIVE VALUES. 


Unequalled for Nursery and Sick Room, 
Unequalled for Inflamed or Tender Skin. 
Unequalled for Removing Perspiration Odor. 
Unequalled after Bathing and Shaving. 
Unequalled for any Skin Discomfort. 

For Proof send for Free Sample and Book. 


COMFORT POWDER Co., HARTFORD, CT. 
S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


At all dealers in Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. 


Made _ from 
the best Quality 


of Mexican 


ADULT 
FLAVORS, which are POISO. 
INJURIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE, 
COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and every flavor (13) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
VORS for Food Products. 
Family favorites for forty years. PURE and 
DELICIOUS. 


SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 
Note trade-marks; Blue Carioon, White Label. LALANCE & GROSJEAN MF G. CO. 


Green Cap over Cork, inside the Wrapper. NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


comes the Kapok, from which we manufacture our 


YBED”’ MATTRESS 


It is a fine, light, silky fibre from the Eriodendon Anfractuosum tree, 

It makes most hygienic mattress, Its natural properties repel 

all vermin. It is non-absorbent, which cannot be said of any other 

mattress. People suffering from rheumatism, aggravated By sleep- 

ing on a — mattress, find relief and cure by using the *“‘EZYBED” 

FA Kapok Resilient Mattress. It does not lump or pack down like cotton or 

felt and makes a delightfully soft, 7, mattress, e ship anywhere on ——— days’ 

trial. Sleep on one thirty nights and if not satisfactory return it to us free of all ex- 

pense to you. Write for our free booklet, sent together with samples of Kapok, or send us 
5&0 cents for mailing and we will send you prepaid a sofa or couch pillow 20 inches square. 


THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN CO., Dept. G, Cincinnati,O. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovsekeerina, 
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That is where most of the heat—the Cooking power—goes in most ranges. In 


CRAWFORD RANGES 


the heat is made to do its work around the oven—not up 
the chimney. Ask your dealer. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. 


@ 3135 UNION STREET, 
oO. BOSTON, MASS. 


BEST 


THE CUT TELLS THE STORY! 


BEST COFFEE GROWN," 33¢ Penna. 


It is packed in absolutely air-tight, one-pound, trade-mark 
which will preserve the strength and flavor for any length 


“GOOD DRINKING COFFEE 


(Freshly Roasted.) 13, 15 and 18c per pound. 


Very Fine Roasted Coffee 


; Good Body.) 20c and 25c the pound. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup 


Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylons, Japans, English Break- 
fasts, Young Hysons, Gunpowders and Imperials, 
3 35c, 50c. best, pee pound. 
All orders by MAIL or Telephone, 51 CORTLANDT, 
romptly attended to. Special Discounts on large orders. 
nd for catalogue. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner Church, New York. 
P. O. Box 289. - Telephone, 2451 Cortlandt. 


‘New Methods 
in Education 


Art, Real Manual 
Training, Nature Study 


EXPLAINING processes whereby hand, eye and 
mind are educated by means that conserve vitality 
and develop a union of thought and action. 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, for 20 years director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, Etc. 


Educators and parents at home and abroad have 
indorsed Professor Tadd’s book and methods as of 
wonderful utility in the family, in school or in work. 
An insight into these methods was Da by the illus- 
trated article in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING for Feb- 
—— This book of Mr Tadd’s makes the whole work 
so clear as to enable any child to get the benefit of it at 3 

hers to practice these pete 


home, or t 
school, 


ste Unabrid with author’s 
Edition De Luxe autograph, 
71-2 1-2 in 478 ull- 
page plates, 456 pages, elegant und, Price net, 
postpaid, ‘Studeat's’ Velightly abridged, for 
constant use in family, schools, studio, shop or field, 
only $2 postpaid. 

Sample copy for inspection forwarded on recei 
of toc for postage one way. If you don’t wantit ae 
it at our expense, Prospectus free on request. 


ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette PI, New York 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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Baker’s 


Extracts. 


Baker’s Vanilla, 


Cates 
wc’ SHEETS “0 4 


In Honest, Full-Measure 
Bottles. No Paneled 
Sides. 


PILLOW CASES 


An appropriate wedding gift 
for the June bride. 


Fancy styles made from Palma Mills 
Sheeting are the vogue. Palma Sheeting 
is soft and fine and as heavy as cotton 


The Léading Hotels 
and Most Careful 
Housekeepers All 
Use Them. 


sheeting used, The old-fashioned, heavy, Use but HALF as much BA es 

cumbersome sheeting is no longer in use, of Baker’s as of any 

if finer material is desired, linen of fine other brand. ie 

light texture takes its place. Result—Flavor Perfect, ae 
EFENDER MFG. C0. fancy sheetings 


are made in all sizes and in great variety 
of styles—Plain Hem, Hemstitch, Spoke- 


stitch, Zig-zag, Mexican Drawn and BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


other fancy stitches. Also Embroidery 
and Novelty Braid Insertion, 

, Put up in sets, one sheet and two pil- 
low-cases, or in packages containing six 
sheets and twelve pillow-cases, Prices 
per set 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00. 


Every article made by DEFENDER MPG. CO. 
is absolutely perfect and free from disease 
germs. No sweat-shop work. Be sure that 
the Defender Mfg. Co. Blue Label is on every 
sheet and pillow-case. 


The Principal Brands Are 


DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK. 


In refitting your house, summer cot- 
tage, or yacht, you will find Defender 
M ig. Co.'s fancy sheeting very desirable. 
or sale Ask your dealer 


or write us booklet, showing all ay 
fancy designs, 
in it—fizz and 


Defender Mfg. 


Co., New York. 
a foam, snap and sparkle. 


Hires 
Rootbeer 


bubbles over with good health and 
gyno. Make it right at home. 
A cent package makes 5 gallons. 
Dealers write for special offer. 
CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexzerina, 
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SAVE M 0 ) EY o odor, no smoke, no steam. 19 sizes 


wa: 
atyles. Menand women agents wanted. 
By Buying your : Good pay. Write Box 93, AMERICAN 


Golf, Cycle MFG. N, Baltimore, Md. 
FRECKLES 
Skirtings 100 VISITING 35c 


Direct from the Mn'frs, CARDS Postpaid. 
latest style. Order filled day received. 


E.J.SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept.) 


Not elsewhere at twice the price. cial 
INTERVALE MILLS, ments to Agents. Booklet “CARD STYLE » PREE 


Non 't burn your hands 
. turning pies and lifting from a hot oven. 
: Have a bail on each dish while baking, with 
handle independent Fits any dish. 4 bails 

and handle oe Agents Wanted. 
American Gardiner, Me. 


§ THE GREATEST ‘BARGAIN 
40 ON EARTH* nights to tell how rae 


oe ack stays, curved top — h storm apron 
ns, boot and full Toagthe Ostalon: Nickel dash rail, d rail = 
i Rend for Big es and 
buggy factory selling direct must pay all of their ef penene salari 
expenses are al! of our tory. A bu factory, would starve to d 
) small profit we get on a ® te us before NUF ne, "The only ay Je BO n the world selling direct to 
the c consumer. APGOOD MANU FACTURING CO., Box ALTON, 


The New 


Steam Cooker 


Surpasses all others, by having copper bottom and sides. Cooks large 
meal over one burner. This makes Summer Cooking a Pleasure. Use 
Gas, Gasoline, Oil or Wood Stove. Steam Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. Great Saving in Fuel, Provision and 
Labor, Nothing can burn or dry up and waste, No steam or odor in 
room, they are conducted into the fire and consumed, Grand for can- 
ning fruit. We pay express and guarantee satisfaction. Special offer 
where we have no agents. Best seller on earth for agents during the 
summer, Salary and large commission given. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Exclusive Territory— 
Write us to-day for terms and printed matter. Address 


Ohio Steam Cooker Co, '7-3° Ontaric Butiaing, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovsexerrina, 
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Up. ‘ wafers that have 
): been the success of 
i | the season, served 

at the banquet 
board, the tea table 
or at the afternoon 


ATH ENA 


Sugar Wafers 


won popularity through their 
novelty in substance and 
flavor. Nothing like them +; 
was ever before tasted. 


time—a dessert in them- 


é selves or as an accompa- = | 
iment to any kind of 
dessert. Unusually pleas- 
ing with the 
cup of tea, A" 
chocolate. 
or cocoa. igen 
: Made by 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S! 


CREAM 


“The one Reliable Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sun-burn, Ring: 
worm and perfec 
tions of the skin, and pre- 
vents wrinkles. Does ‘n 
cover up but 


A Loaf for 
King 


FLOUR. 


UY of the is pet to eat and 
e outer, woody covering of the berry—goes 
into most so-called “whole wheat” flours. There is apart 
of the wheat, however, lying between the outer covering 
andthe starch pe which contains the gluten—the 
nerve, brain, © and muscle nourishing portions of 
oe o grain. In ther milling of white flour this, the best part 

the wheat, is discarded because it is of a brownish color 


FLOUR 


A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


except the woody, Sadigestiite ont outer covering is the onl 
—_ wheat flour which contains all of the nutriment - 
of the grain without the flinty hull. 
From it is made golden brown bread and pastry of 
that rich, imparted by the glutinous por- 
ay oe the wh Leading grocers everywhere sell it 


packages containing from on! to full bar. 
196 is manufactured only by 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, 


Handsome 
Rocker 


$3.75 


Would be a big bar- 
gain at $5 in any retail 
store. 


T is genuine Quartered Oak, Fine Piano Finish, 
Elegantly Carved Back, Seat upholstered with 
best Tempered Springs, covered with Silk 

Velour or Genuine Leather, as you wish. Freight 
prepaid to all points between Albany, N. Y., and 
Mississippi river. Send P. O. or Express order or 
stamps. 


The Ideal Furniture Co. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeerinc. 
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A Dainty little 
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reception. 
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MALVINA ) || 
Ichthyol Soap should be usec 
at all druggists, or sent 
on receipt of price. post- 
¥ paid; Lotion, 50c., express collect; 
Soap, 25c.,postpaid. Send for testimonials. j 


HOUSEKEEPING 


A Pure, Sterilized Gocoanut Fat for 


Shortening 
and Frying 


\7 Most digestible and healthful 
fat in the world. Entirely free 
from animal matter; never gets rancid. 


INDIA REFINING COMPANY, Phila. 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated reci 
k, new edition, tells of deli- 


cious dishes prepared with MgafMgsf 


POCKET. “we IDEAL Steam Cooker 


x ‘cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
1 gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove, 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


Aiphebstically Arre 
SPELLER 


Gives Complete List of Words in Common Use. 
Gives right adthegrehy of given names of 
men and women, rules for the use of capitals 
and punctuation marks, business forms, forms 
of notes due bills, receipts, laws of etiquette, a ; 
tables of weightsand measures, postal rates, etc. Send for illus. catalogue. We pay . Agents Wanted. 
Price, Bound in Seal inished Leather, 25 Cents TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 68, Toledo, 0 
Send1c.Stampsor P. O.Money Order. Address RS used 
M. THOMPSON, ehildren while 
children while teeth- 
Over 900,000 Sold. Box 592, DANBURY, CONN. WINSLOW'S pertect suc- 


cess. It soothes the child, 
BABY PAT TERN ond SOOTHIN softens the gums, allays 
long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes, YRUP all pain; cures wind colic, 
material used, for 25 ets. per se - Druggists in eve of the 
aid. Also" Helpful Hints to Prospect. for “Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 
ve Mothers,” free with order. ing Syrup.” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 

MRS. MARION CARSON, I, cents a bottle. 

1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 


ull set charact ell | If Jou posseers fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
attachment. Easy to operate. Spring adjustment for line | and uncrowded profession paying $15 to weekly. Situations 
ci Cc let hi Particulars for stamp. always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


UNION STAMPING WORKS, Newtown, Conn, HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


Is easily filled and fills a long-felt want—no a 

Laundry Bag more for paper and stri The & / 
latest and best manner of sending your 4 o the laundry. ade of 
strong canvas, in red, blue, white or brown, with brass or aluminum name- 3 

late permanently attached to a strong strap and buckle. Won’t tear. im 
Several sizes. Avoid worry and confusion, and order one atonce. Will & 
send, prepaid Geguier size), upon receipt of $1.00 to any address in U.S. 
You can’t afford to be without it. Jtustrated booklet, describing all sizes, free. 

HANDY LAUNDRY BAG CO., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPING. 
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NAME OF A 
LEADING GROCER 


and we willsend you, FREE, our book 
“CAKE SECRETS,” new recipes and 
ideas in cake making; will enable you 
to serve some very attractive and deli- 
cious dainties in your home. Address 


IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. K, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


EVERYBODY NOW DRINKS TEA-ETTE. 


Perhaps you are a lover of 
Tea, but cannot drink it, be. 
cause it makes you nervous, 
and interferes with your diges- 
tion. It is the TANNIN in 
the Tea that is the whole cause. 
TANNIN is acknowledged to 
be worse than alcohol poison. 
TEA-ETTE is Tea with the 
TANNIN removed, You can 
drink it with perfect safety. It 
soothes the nerves and aids 
digestion. The (bitter) TAN- 
i NIN taste has been taken out 
and it has that nice delicate 
i flavor and aroma that you get 
Win the choicest and high priced 
Teas. TEA-ETTE has no 
equal in this market. Once 
Sold only in you — used be gti 
you will never use anything 
extginal packages. else. You cannot afford to 
drink Tea any longer. Drink TEA-ETTE. You need no 
water to weaken your TEA-ETTE. You can drink a 
strong cup of TEA-ETTE, it will not affect your.nerves 
in the least. It is absolutely pure Tea. Try it. TEA- 
ETTE is prepared in the following flavors: Oolong, 
English Breakfast, Mixed and Ceylon. 
If your grocer does not keep it, insist on his getting it 
for you, or send us his name and address and we will see 
that you get it. . 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO,, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Colds are serious things. 
Theyleadtoworsethings. 
A cold is theseed of consump- 
tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 
the proper remedy was not athand. 


Dr Hooker: 
Cough'C 
Syrup 


gives relief atonce. It has saved thou- 
sands of lives. Every mother should see 
that it is always in the house. "t 
wait till you need it—that may be 
late. Contains no opium—abso- 
lutely safe—endorsed by_phy- 
y by es B. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Drug 
Stores 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexrerine 


“THE BLISS” 


CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting, without 
‘Smoke Oder ar ing the Kitchen. 


Made in Four Sizes. 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 


“THE SMOKE NUISANCE” 
Is an Inside as well as an Outside Problem. 


Use “The Bliss” Charcoal Stove and Broiler to 
broil steaks, chops, and fish. No loss of juice,a deli- 
eate flavor imparted and your house FREE FROM 
SMOKE AND ODOR. 

Just the thing for camping-out parties. Can be 
used independent of any other stove in the open air. 

Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
without any possibility of repair. 

Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and 
practical housekeepers everywhere. Sells on sight. 
Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, 
or send for circular and price list. 


BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 


Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


CAKE 
PAGE BOOK 
& On GEMEST. 
IGLEHEARTS SWANS DOWN 
PREPARED CAKE FLOUR “a 
Food and other Cakes = 
If you like delicious 
cake, write us the... | a) 

| 

| 

| 
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This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 


mailed to any address on application, 
accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 


T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 


26 Exchange Place, 
New York Crry. 


FOR ONLY 
$1.2 


We will deliver anywhere in the U. S. we 
can reach by express [we will pay express 
charges] a case containing enough 


TOILET 
PAPER 


to last any ay family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 


If you ever saw better at anything like the price 
per 1000 sheets, we will refund the dollar. Our 
guarantee is good—we are the largest makers in 
the world, ou originated the perforated roll. 


Sample Sheets and Booklet mailed FREE. 


A. P. W. 
PAPER CO., 


38 Colonie St. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


DIXON’S—— 
... Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 


One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive oy 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 

z SUN BURN, and all 
Siiictions of the skin, little 


m price. 
4 substitutes, We 


of NORNY’S FRUIT PRE. 
LADI POWDER mailed FREE. Pre- 
ay Vents fermentation, Restores soured 


fruit or tomatoe 


ZANE NORNY & CO., BOX 868, PHILADELPHIA, PA PA 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3.00. 
We will carpet your entire house for the same price the re- 
tailer charges for one room. We pay freight. Send for 
Illustrated oa st free. It will pay you. 

oO. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKereptnc. 
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TABLE 


PADS. 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 


both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 


desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING C0., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
YORK. 


When traveling or boarding every lady 
should possess one of our B. B. 
Improved Automatic 


Hand Sewing Machines 


It is so light that dressmakers can 
carry it around with them from place 
to place and so compact that ladies 
find no trouble in getting it in their 
trunks. Yet it is so scientific that it 
does any kind of sewing with cotton 
or silk, which can be done on larger 
machines. 

It is perfect in every respect and 
will not easily get out of order. It is 
invaluable when traveling or boarding. 

The size of stitch is regulated automatically. Uses 
Wilcox & Gibbs needle. 
We send it free to any part of the United States on 


receipt of price 
$2.50 


Complete with clamp to fasten to table and with 
needle threaded. 


Address 


BARNETT BROS, 
285-299 Columbus Ave, New York City 


pe. Circulars 
ddress nearest office. A tor book 148 

OYPHERS INCUBATOR ©o., 
Boston, Hass, Wayland, Chicago, IIL, 


GET YOUR RAIN-WATER 
As Heaven Sends It 
HENKEL’S AUTOMATIC RAIN-WATER SHIFTER 


conducts filth from the roof into 

waste-spout, then automatically 

shifts pure water into cistern, 

which meed never 

Does away with nast filters. 

Easily attached. Simp rac- 
oking, 


cistern water. 
gents wanted. Write to-night. 


Price $3.50 
THE HENKEL MFG. CO., Dept G, Springfield, Ohio 


.0D TERRITORY FOR AGENTS. 
The manufacturers of Wilbert’s Flavoring Pow- 


00 a d 
ic! 


free. The lr Pharmacs Co., Dept. 8, Allegheny, Pa. 


THE FIRST COST OF THE 


EDDY 


May be a trifle more, but that will 
be saved many times over in your 
ice bills. The so-called 


JUST AS GOOD 


REFRIGERATOR 


Are expensive at any price. 
are originators, not imitators, be 
manufacture but one grade— 


THE BEST 


Our Catalogue contains 
“Plain Talk” on re- 
frigerators. Sent free. 


D. EDDY & SONS ~- Boston, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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—— illustrating every phase of poultryraising and 
~ 294 pages of maiter telling how, 
|| what. That and much more is in our *‘Profit. is Be. 
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NOT 
Cooked 
while you wait 
because there is 
NO COOKING 


Pat colander 


How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice. 


Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 
Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 
Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 


4. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar and milk 
—That is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a minute. 


Absolutely No Cooking. 


OOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, the duaitalie 
and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every member of the family. 
Light, nourishing and easily digested. 


Cook's Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious, and satisfies the strongest 
appetite. 


Cook’ S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, nevertheless 
it is a perfect one. 


Coor’ S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice sterilized and 
steam cooked. 


Book of tested| | For sale by all 
receipts in & Me grocers. Large 
every package. package 15 cts. 


AMERIC AN RICE 


When you write advertisers please mention HovuseKEEPING, 
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A name that stands 
for all that’s good 
in biscuit baking. 
Just mention it at 
the grocers if you 
long for something 
new. 


Put up in pac 
with a wrapper like 
green watered silk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


BUTCHER'S; | 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 


Floors, Interior 

® Woodwork, Bowling Alleys and Furniture. 
a MANUFACTURED BY THE m | 
a BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, 4 

356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
@ Circulars Sent on , For Sale by Dealers 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” 
lamp-chimneys do not break 
from heat, not one in a 
hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they 
are made for. Shape con- 
trols the draft. Draft con- 
tributes to proper combus- 
tion; that makes light; they 


improve the light of a lamp. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY 
are everywhere the sources of the highest 
attainable happiness, and the greatest beauty 
of all is that of the healthy, hearty, robust 
person. A wineglass of 


three times a day, at meals, with perhaps one 
at bed-time, will give you that bounding, joy- 
ous health and sweet sleep that nature intended 
you toenjoy. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
PABST BREWING CO., (Tonic Dep't) Milwaukee, Wis. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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A Yard of Pets 


Sy This is one of the most fascinating subjects ever reproduced. No description, however 
% vivid, could bring to your mind the exquisite coloring and harmony of this beautiful aee. 

Ly. oriewel, pointing has been so cleverly reproduced, one could almost imagine he is looking 
at the ai 8 work. 


A Yard of Violet 
No reproduction has ever surpassed this picture in ularity: the coloring is perfect and 
it stands today a marvel in lithographer’s art seldom equaled. Thousands have been sold at 50 
cents each and we congratulate our readers upon the opportunity here presented of securing 
this wonderful picture absolutely free. 


: A Yard of Roses 

z The handsome tints and colors of the flowersin life are faithfully reproduced, so arranged 
-“ and varied in character as to lend life and artistic merit to the entire picture. It isa choice 
% bit of art that will appeal strongly to all lovers of nature. 

st PRESENTED TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


<5) To introduce Goop HovusEKEEPING into new homes and induce prompt renewals, we will 
% send one of these beautiful pictures which retail at 50 cents each, free and postpaid, to anyone 
: sending at once, or within 15 days, the regular price of $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or all 
three pictures and Goop HOUSEKEEPING one year for $1.25. If you will send us one new sub- 
scription with your own, as per terms above, we will send you as a reward any two of the 
pictures above described in addition to whatever picture you may take in connection with your 
own subscription. Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Pustisuers 
New York, 52 Lafayette Place Springfield, Mass Chicago, Ill, 204 Dearborn St 
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CALL 


This is the last offer of 100,000 special outfits, which we have been making during the 
last three months. On and after July Ist, we can sell no more of these with expressage 
prepaid. If you are interested and want to save fifty cents to one dollar en either outfit, 
you must accept this offer during June. wv 


SPARKLETS 


~HOME SODA WATER FOUNTAINS» 
No.1. $3.00 * | $5.00 


1 Wicker Pint Syphon 1 German Silver Quart Syphon 
2 boxes Pint SPARKLETS 4 boxes Quart SPARKLETS 


1 bottle Vichy Tablets 1 bottle Vichy Tablets 


Seltzer 

‘* Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
** Bicarbonate of Soda 

‘* Raspberry Syrup (8 oz.) 

Strawberry “ 

Root Beer 

 Sarsaparilla 

Ginger Ale 

Vanilla 


‘* Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
Raspberry Syrup (4 oz.) 
Strawberry 
Root Beer 

Sarsaparilla 
Ginger Ale 
Vanilla 


3 Instantly carbon- , 3 Make the Children 
ate any cold drink, \\S happy and the 
tea, cider, wine, — See Sent, expressage paid, on 
1 d h J receipt of remittance. To 
oF points west of the Rocky 
you will. Mountains, add 5c cents. 


Our new booklet, ‘‘ One Hundred and One Delicious Drinks,’’ packed with each outfit 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Copyright, 1901, by The Phelps Publishing Co; all rights reserved 


Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the household—unlike any other periodical. Established in 1885. 
Published monthly by The Phelps Publishing Co, Homestead Building, Springheld, Mass. 

_ A corporation established in 1880 under the laws of Massachusetts, owning and operating one of the largest 
printing and publishing plants in the world. Its other and allied publications have more than 500,000 subscrib- 
ers and occupy a pre-eminent place in their respective fields. . 

TERMS—One dollar per year (12 numbers) postpaid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year if not paid in ad- 
bree Subscriptions may begin or be renewed at any time. Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, or at news 
stands. 


_ RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on the printed address slip, shows to what time your subscrip- 
tion is paid. Thus. June o1, means that-your subscription expires with this (the June) number. Some 
time An ame after money is received before the date on printed address slip, which answers for your receipt, 
can changed. 

_DISCONTINUANCES—Good Housekeeping is continued to responsible subscribers until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when payment of all arrearages must be made. If you do not wish the magazine 
continued for another year after the time paid for has expired, please notify us to that effect. 

CHANGES—Subscribers wishing a change in address must send the old as well as the new address to which 
they wish the magazine sent. 

AGENTS—Wanted everywhere. Reliable persons of either sex or of any age can do well working for Good 
Housekeeping. Terms on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Thirty cents per agate line, fourteen lines to the inch, eight and one-fourth inches 
per column, two columns per page. Discounts for contracts on application. , 

OFFICES—The headquarters of Good Housekeeping are in the Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass, but 
for the convenience of its patrons it also has offices at 52 Lafayette Place, New York City, arquette Build- 

iz, Chicago, Ill, New Orleans, San Francisco. Montreal. 
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